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COLUMBUS 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For, lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave adm’r’l speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why say: ‘Sail on! Sail on and on!’” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
He lifts his teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a flaming sword: 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on and on!” 
Then, pale’and worn,*he paced his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light !7At last a light! 
It grew, a Starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
lts grandest lesson: “On! Jail on!” 


—Joaquin Miller 
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Editorial 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


Over three hundred bills relating to education were introduced at 
the legislative session just closed. One-sixth this number would have 
met the requirements fully as well. Some time men 
SCHOOL will learn that they may, many times, serve. their dis- 
LEGISLATION _ tricts more effectively by keeping laws off the pages of 
the statute books than by piling them on. They will 
learn that they are elected to serve the people of the state as a whole, 
rather than those of a particular locality. The generation of citizens 
now in the schools should be so trained that those who in the future 
are chosen to represent their fellows in the legislature, will be neither 
afraid nor ashamed to be of that minority who think much and who 
court notoriety not at all. Of the 300 afore-mentioned bills, however, 
several are of the utmost importance to the welfare of the State. 


STATE BOARD REORGANIZATION 


No educational issue before the people at this time is as important 
as that relating to the reorganization of the State Board of Education. 
Of the several bills proposed, no one appeals to us as being perfect. 
Weaknesses there are in most of them. Senate Bill No. 645, known as 
the Boynton Bill, and Assembly Bill No. 1831, known as the Morgan- 
stern Bill, are by far the most desirable bills. The Boynton measure 
proposes that ‘“The Governor shall appoint a State Board of Education 
of seven members, who shall not be actively engaged in educational 
work.” The term of office is four years. It is provided that the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be the executive officer of the 
Board. The Board is to choose one of its members as president. It 
will hold not more than two meetings yearly. ‘This is a wise provision, 
as upon the Superintendent of Public Instruction, not upon the Board 
members, should fall the responsibility of the active administration of 
our schools. 

The Board shall “prescribe the general rules under which examina- 
tions for the teaching force shall be held; establish schools under which 
special certificates may be granted; approve courses of study; apportion 
the State school fund’’; ‘‘appoint not more than three assistant State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction to fix their salaries, not to exceed 
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$4,000 each per annum, and to define their duties’; provide and 
distribute a uniform series of text-books, and perform various other 
matters naturally falling to the province of such a Board. 


The members of this Board are, by the provisions of the bill, 
allowed no salary, but are to be paid $10 per day while in attendance 
at meetings “‘with actual and necessary traveling expenses.” While 
the State has many men and women thoroughly competent, who, with 
only expenses paid, would ably serve the State, it is to be hoped that 
the small compensation allowed will not in itself attract any unworthy 
person. A decided point in favor of this bill is the fact that no 
person actively engaged in educational work is eligible for membership. 
A professional Board would tend to divide authority. 

Senate Constitutional Amendment No. 20, introduced by Senator 
Boynton, proposes to amend sections 2 and 7 of article 9 of the Con- 
stitution as follows: Section 2. “‘A Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion shall be appointed by the State Board of Education. He shall 
receive a salary to be fixed by said Board. He shall be the executive 
officer of the Board and he shall perform such duties as the Board may 
direct.” 


Section 7. ‘“The State Board of Education shall consist of seven 
members appointed by the Governor on the first Monday after the first 
day of January, 1915. Their term of office shall be seven years.” It 
is provided that of those first appointed, “‘One shall hold office for 
the term of one year, one for two years, one for three years, one for 
four years, one for five years, one for six years and one for seven years. 
The said Board shall provide, compile or cause to be compiled and 
adopted a uniform series of text-books.”” These are to be printed at 
the State Printing Office and distributed free of charge. A given 
book shall continue in use not less than four years. ‘The Legislature 
shall provide for a Board of Education in each county in the State.” 

A corresponding legislative bill is proposed by Mr. Morganstern. 
It would seem that these proposed amendments to the Constitution, 
together with Senate Bill No. 645 and its corresponding legislative bill, 
would meet all the requirements of the situation. Few weak spots appear 
in the plan to create a constitutional State Board of Education and 
provide for an appointive Superintendent of Public Instruction. A Board 
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of seven members is generally considered to be the proper number. 
Appointment should be vested in the Governor. Long tenure is essential 
to constructive work and seven years is not too long. 

Vesting the appointment of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State Board is directly in line with the most advanced prin- 
ciples of administration. The proposed amendment affects in no wise 
the present administration, as the power of appointment by the Governor 
of the board of seven is not to be conferred until January, 1915. The 
provision that the salary of the superintendent is to be fixed by the 
Board is in the interest of the people of the State. The hands of the 
Board should not be tied in the matter of salary. 

Books grow old, not alone in their physical makeup, but in their 
subject-matter. No man can in this age and generation forecast the 
advances that four years may bring. It would not do to make 
impossible a change of text at least once in four years, if circum- 
stances so warranted. There can be no question of the wisdom of 
allowing the Legislature to “provide for a Board of Education in each 
county in the State.” 

All in all, the Boynton bill is much to be preferred over any 
other measure proposed. It is sane, practical and in line with the best 
educational legislation in our most progressive states. Its passage will 
tend to dignify our educational system and pave the way for further 
progress. Let every teacher in the State see to it that members of the 
Legislature are made aware of the desires of our school people. 


RETIREMENT SALARY BILLS 

Of the bills proposed looking toward creating a retirement salary 
for teachers, two are of special interest. Senate Bill No. 309, intro- 
duced by Senator Tyrrell, and Assembly Bill No. 413, introduced 
by Senator Smith, embody what is known as the Oakland plan. 
By the terms of this bill a fund is created to be known as the 
“Public School Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund of California.” 
To receive consideration under this act, the teacher must have reached 
the age of 60 and have served for at least thirty years in the 
public schools of California. To such person a retirement salary is 
to be paid quarterly, equal to one and one-half per cent. of the average 
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salary of such teacher during the last ten years of such service, multi- 
plied by the total number of years of such service. Any teacher who 
has served twenty years in our public schools, of which twenty years 
at least three shall have immediately preceded retirement, as in the 
case above, and who is incapacitated for further service, may retire 
on the same conditions as above. The minimum retirement salary shall 
be not less than $500 per year, nor more than $1,000 per year. 

Senate Bill No. 699 and Assembly Bill No. 1263, introduced by 
Messrs. Boynton and Ryan, respectively, cover what is known as the 
San Francisco plan. The fund shall be made up of all contributions 
made by teachers, the income and interest derived from the investment 
of moneys in the fund, and so much of the succession and inheritance 
taxes of the State as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act. The fund shall be divided into two parts, known as the 
permanent and distribution funds. Each teacher is to have deducted 
from the monthly salary the sum of $1.00, or $12.00 per year, for 
each year of service up to and including thirty years, provided, however, 
“that the difference between the amount actually paid by each teacher 
and $360” may be paid at the time of retirement. At least fifteen 
of the thirty years of experience necessary must have been in the public 
schools of this State, including the last ten years of service immediately 
preceding retirement. Teachers physically or mentally incapacitated 
may, by their governing officers, be compelled to retire. Upon retire- 
ment, voluntary or otherwise, each teacher is entitled to an annual 
pension of $600, payable quarterly. 

Under the latter plan boards of education and school directors 
may retire a teacher who is incapacitated before the thirty years of 
teaching have been rendered, thus protecting the schools and the 
children. The fact that teachers themselves make contributions to the 
retirement fund will be a material safeguard to the fund in the light 
of any future legislation or court decision that may be rendered. And 
furthermore, those having served in schools outside of California in 
positions other than the public schools are eligible under this act. A 
less desirable feature is the age limit, which gives to the bill a sugges- 


tion of “‘old age pension’’ rather than “‘retirement for service rendered.” 
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Then, too, it allows all teachers who have taught thirty years to retire. 
This means that the rank and file could, if they so desired, retire at 
the age of forty-eight years. 


The contributory clause in the bill gives to it the compulsory insur- 
ance flavor. To some this seems undesirable. However, the plan of 
retirement salaries may be begun more easily under these, than under 
other conditions. Practically all industrial systems have begun thus, 
and have later abolished both this and the flat rate feature. Money 
could perhaps be saved to the State under the Tyrrell Bill. Some 
would argue that if it is proposed to have teachers contribute to their 
own retirement salary, then their present salaries should be either in- 
creased or lowered by that amount. In the last analysis the money 
comes from the State, and to the State it must go. 


—23©Te eww Coe oe 


As a positive educational force, the possibilities of the school 

museum have not been fully realized. In the past the normal school or 

college museum was “tucked away” in a loft, where, 

THE SCHOOL on exhibition day, or as a mark of special privilege, 

MUSEUM the students were allowed to go and to conduct their 

friends. The collections consisted of a few “antiques,” 

badly stuffed birds, some dusty fossils, and the frame work of a one- 

time living vertebrate. Although it would be considered heresy in 

high educational circles to say that most of our college museums are 
still modeled on this plan, the truth may as well be told. 


One of the elements going to make up the modern elementary or 
secondary school, is the industrial museum. Next to the library it 
should be one of the most accessible and extensively-used departments 
in the school. ‘The museum should contain, not bones and eggs and 
skins, but collections and materials that are usable and used every day in 
the year. The classes in geography, in history, in home economics, in 
applied chemistry, in literature, in industrial arts—in fact, all classes, 
should find illustrative material in the museum. 

Because the boys and girls should use such a museum, they should 
contribute to it, and have a share in its upbuilding. It should not 
be a “‘catch-all’’ for family relics and bric-a-brac. Here should be 
found pictures illustrating all phases of activity, biography, industry 
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and progress. Tools and utensils of primitive people, and materials 
illustrating the manners and customs and daily life of our own and 
other nations should find a place. The progress of the world should 
receive particular emphasis. Machines, implements, projects and 
processes to show the steps in converting the raw food products into 
the finished article; in weaving and the making of textiles and clothing; 
construction of buildings and bridges; methods of transportation by 
land and water, and the like; engineering projects; printing, book- 
binding; tunnel and canal construction; the growth of woods, and 
strength of materials—these and scores of industries and occupations— 
literary, scientific, mechanical—may be here studied and discussed. 


This industria! museum should be a workshop. Pupils will interest 
their parents to make valuable contributions. Commercial and manu- 
facturing firms, transportation companies, and private individuals will 
cooperate. Thread manufacturers; nail, screw and saw makers; pen 
and pencil, shoe and printing concerns will be pleased to place exhibits. 
Many commercial organizations issue booklets and printed matter with 
text and pictures descriptive of their output. Through correspondence 
the pupils may exchange exhibits with those in other parts of the 
country. 

The teacher who has not attempted to fathom the possibilities of 
a school museum has in prospect one of the greatest elements for real 
interest and efficiency in the class room and the community. 


Sr et eee rw oe 


There is a tendency—in some localities a growing tendency— 
toward a form of carelessness that often develops into discourtesy, and 
that may approach ridicule. The American people 

COURTESY AND are all too prone to speak lightly of those who, as 
CHARACTER their chosen public servants, are occupying positions 
of trust and confidence. One of the common marks 

of discourtesy has grown up unconsciously. This is the calling of a 
judge, a mayor, a governor, and even the President of the United 
States, by the first or the last name, without regard to the title that right- 
fully goes with the office. Not only this, but men and women are 
cartooned in words as well as in pictures. Without intending dis- 
courtesy, we speak of “‘Jones,”” ““Smith’”’ or ““Brown,”’ rather than of 
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Governor Jones, or Judge Smith. We speak familiarly of “Wilson,” 
with no thought of applying the title of “‘Governor,”’ which the dignity 
of his office warrants. 

But why this unnecessary formality? This is a free country. Our 
institutions are democratic. Every boy has an equal chance with every 
other of becoming the president of these United States, and as we have 
no masses or classes, one individual is as good as another. Such argu- 
ment is no argument at all, as an answer to the point under considera- 
tion. To cartoon President-elect Wilson, and to speak of him as 
‘““Woodrow”’ does not necessarily tend toward democracy, or forecast 
legitimate freedom of thought or speech. Col. Roosevelt, while in 
the beginning ““Teddy”’ to many a close personal friend, soon became 
‘Teddy’ to the entire country. Democrat, Republican or Socialist, 
we honor ourselves by speaking of our chief executive as President 
Taft, rather than as ““Taft.’’ For it is not only a question of respect 
for the holder of the office. The office itself must be respected if we are 
to draw to it in the future those most competent to serve us. 

Too often, faults are, without cause, laid at the door of the school. 
The criticism here made is to be placed upon our entire citizenship. 
It reacts upon the school. Boys and girls, young men and women, 
are simply reflecting the actions and attitude of their elders when they 
speak in terms of disrespect of those about them. The terms “old 
man, ‘“‘governor’” or “boss” are frequently applied to the parent 
because boys have heard their elders use this same form of speech. 
A courtesy that is only skin-deep is not true courtesy. But American 
children need to re-learn the lesson of their forefathers. True courtesy 
bears a definite relation to morality. Respect for age and station; 
consideration for parents; obedience to the natural principles of su- 
periority, whether in civil or political or social life, and _ kindly 
deference to those less fortunate than ourselves, mark the true man 
or woman. 

Teachers and fathers and mothers can well afford to spend some 
time, not in talking about courtesy, but in so conducting themselves 
that true courtesy and upright character will naturally be the portion 
of the rising generation. 
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Since the gold discovery and the toil-filled days of ’49, California 
has been the dream of men and women throughout the world. The 
wealth of her soil, the balm of her climate, and her 
THE “POET matchless scenery have beckoned thousands westward. 
OF THE The growth of her industries, the development of 
SIERRAS” trade and commerce, and improved transportation facil- 
ities by land and water have called into action some of 
the foremost “‘captains of industry” of our day. Heer civil and political 
institutions have brought into being men and measures that have 
pushed California to the front. And in the realms of music, of art, 
of education, of statesmanship and of oratory, California has made 
marvelous progress. 

Few there are who realize fully the part California has played and 
is playing in the world of letters. As we read of the passing of the 
“Poet of the Sierras,” on February 17th, at his home, ““The Hights,” 
on the hills overlooking Oakland and the bay region, we are reminded 
of the literary contributions made by Joaquin Miller in his more than 
seventy years of life. His poems are widely read throughout two 
continents. He loved the mountains and the desert and the great 
wide sweep of the boundless West. Whether lying at peace under the 
brilliant rays of the declining sun, or knocking restlessly at the western 
edge of the continent, the ocean, as he looked out to it through the 
Golden Gate, was always an inspiration. 

Teachers and children should know Joaquin Miller through his 
poems. To know him thus is to know the land! of California. His 
“Old California’ conveys a pen picture: 

“Oh! the land of the wonderful sun and weather, 
With green under foot and with gold over head, 

Where the sun takes flame and you wonder whether 
"Tis an isle of fire in his foamy bed; 

Where the ends of the earth they are welding together 
In rough-hewn fashion, in a forge-flame red.” 

There is a growing place in our schools for uplifting literature, 
whether prose or verse. The poetry of their own State our boys and 


girls should know, and particularly should they be familiar with the 
work of Joaquin Miller. His “Columbus” may well stand with the 
great shorter poems of the world. 
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Joaquin Miller was the last of that wonderful group of writers of 
which Bret Harte and Mark Twain were the other members. It is 
seldom the fortune of a new country to possess an art or a literature in 
its own right. In this regard California has been extremely fortunate. 
Not only was Joaquin Miller considered an able writer by critics in 
our own country, but in England, and on the Continent his literary 
standing was first established. Like many a writer who later came 
into prominence, he was first forced to look far and wide for a 
publisher, so uncertain of success did his work promise. It was finally 
in England his first work appeared. 

The ‘‘Poet of the Sierras’’ led an eventful and a versatile life. As 
magistrate, as merchant, as prospector, traveler, writer, he studied men 
and affairs and kept in touch with the great movements of the day. 
This side of his nature reveals itself in his work as well as does his love 
of the out-of-doors and the higher ideals of the poet and the man. 

The life and spirit of the old California days we would remember. 
The camp and the trail of our first settlers; the wonderful Spanish life 
of the earlier day, and the glories of land and sky and sea of the 
California of the present—glimpses of these were caught by the poet 
and so woven into song as to delight and charm the readers of all time. 
Mechanic or tradesman, peasant or philosopher, dweller in town or 
country, men and women everywhere are rich or educated only as 
they know and appreciate such notes of harmony as fell from the pen 
of Joaquin Miller. 

Every Californian, every man and woman the country over will 
feel the loss of Joaquin Miller as personal. He did a great work, and 
this lives after him. His own verses entitled ““The Isles of the 
Amazons” fitly express, in their suggestion of silence, the feeling of his 
multitude of friends. 

‘““God’s poet is silence! His song is unspoken, 
And yet so profound, so loud, and so far, 

It fills you, it thrills you with measures unbroken, 
And as still, and as fair, and as far as a star. 


“The shallow seas moan. From the first they have mutter’d, 
As a child that is fretted, and wept at their will 

The poems of God are too grand to be utter’d: 
The dreadful deep seas they are loudest when still.” 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


Dr. HENRY SUZZALLO 


Professor of the Philosophy of Education (Educational Sociology), 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 


(Continued from February Issue) 


HE ethical co-operation which the true professional practice 
T of education requires is not restricted to the teacher student 
contact. It extends to every human relationship which the 
teacher has; to the community, to the board of education, to super- 
visory officers, to textbooks and other commercial houses, and to fellow 
teachers in the profession. The great need is to make the co-operation 
of teachers ethical and effective. This requires a more or less com- 
plete re-organization of the present relationship of teachers. It requires 
an effective co-operation of more teachers than are now actively asso- 
ciated. It requires that the re-organization be upon a high ethical plane. 
In the new ethical co-operation which must come we shall have to 
face the marring effects of many unethical traditions. Is it not true that 
teachers make reputations for themselves on the high marks of children 
they have crammed, say in literature, and turned them out on the world 
so deadened to any literary appeal that they will never read a classic 
again? ‘The child here has been used for the teacher’s purposes and 
not respected for his own. 

Is it not true that the superintendents have made teachers in great 
school systems mechanical, unresponsive and partly inefficient because 
they have not considered the teacher’s individuality at all>? These 
misguided chieftains, in their indifference to the teachers as human 
working units, have taken refuge in an appeal to the doctrine that 
“the schools are for the children, not the teachers,’’ forgetting that 
when men and women are instruments they are not tools. Hence they 
have used teachers, and used them up, spiritually at least. 

So it has been with other difficulties. Our unfair and inexpert 
treatment of the just claims of book and supply houses has given some 
faint warrant for their appeal over our heads to the school boards, 
and for their appeal to other factors than the merit which we have 
not always been careful to consider. 

One way out of some of our evils is to rearrange our professional 
relations in terms of sound attitudes toward each other. Then, with 
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adequate organization of the half million teachers in the United States, 
we can force commercial concerns into fair dealing, compel boards of 
education to recognize expert judgment, and force out of existence the 
teachers’ agencies which thrive on our professional neglect. 


Here in California as elsewhere the crying need is for an efficient 
ethical co-operation among your twelve thousand teachers. Have you 
not been victimized again and again by the political mountebank who 
would make you all dishonest in the public eye in order that he might go 
into office behind the giant bugaboo of his insincere exaggeration? 
Have you not had the educational demagogue among you, reactionary 
and radical in one breath, who refuses to accept the verdict of his 
professional associates and with craftiness and plausibility tries to 
persuade politician and layman that he is the educational redeemer? 
Have you not been sneered at in the legislature by any group of less 
selfish men who might choose to oppose the policies that you have 
counseled upon through long months of faithful, careful and unselfish 
study? All these things have probably been true at one time or another. 
And your professional voice has been weak in protest because it has 
lacked co-ordination. ‘The teaching profession here as everywhere else 
is a conscientious profession. It merely needs the added intelligence 
and the corporate force of co-operation among its human units. To this 
end I offer a tentative plan for the reorganization of the teaching pro 
fession in the hope that when the time comes you will join in the 
movement to improve our power for public service. 


TENTATIVE PLAN FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
TEACHERS—SOME DEFECTS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


There are more than a half million teachers in the United States. 
It can scarcely be maintained that the paltry ten or twelve thousand in 
any existing national association are an adequate representation. 

The various state associations are themselves not sufficiently inclu- 
sive. They vary from 1,000 to 8,000 members who are more or less 
transient in their interest and membership as geographical location of 
meetings and administrative zeal determine. 

While existing state associations enroll a larger percentage of the 


teachers, there is no adequate existing method for co-operation among 
state associations. 
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Both state and national associations are organizations with a merely 
occasional purpose. ‘The chief function of the permanent officers is to 
arrange for the annual meetings, at which the main business of members 
is to listen to addresses. Such organizations usually have no power 
over practical educational affairs in the interim, and even the resolutions 
of such meetings have few consequences. 

After years of such desultory and representative organization, the 
profession is without a code of ethics which is sound in principle or 
binding in its effects upon teachers. 

The influence of partisan and personal politics still interferes with 
a full rendering to the public of an expert educational service. “Teach- 
ers and books are still selected, in too many places, by boards of 
education rather than superintendents. Teachers still split their fees 
for the first month’s work with teachers’ agencies, the chief purpose of 
which is commercial, not professional. Textbook and supply houses 
still exploit the public schools for their own ends. 

The teacher or superintendent who stands against these influences 
encounters immediate hostility. Without the backing of an organized 
profession for his professional ideals of public service he is more likely 
to lose his position than not. Thereafter that one failure to hold his 
position is, in matters of reappointment or promotion with boards of 
education, a presumption of incompetency rather than of superior 
training and standards. Thus the present status of professional 
organization permits a handicap to be placed upon superior courage 
and idealism in maintaining high standards of service. 





THE NEED OF ORGANIZATION 


The need is for a more adequate national organization of all 
American public school teachers upon a permanent basis which will 
insure a day to day influence upon school affairs. 

The central convention system must give way to one of local organ- 
izations with a capacity for frequent business and professional sessions. 
To maintain a democratic spirit in the organization, the organization 
should proceed from the bottom to the top, rather than vice versa. 
Local teachers’ guilds should be the centers of activity, and all larger 
units, district, state and national, should be merely a federation of 
these, the permanent operations of each of which should be delegated 
to a truly representative council of carefully selected leaders. 
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THE METHOD OF ORGANIZATION 


Local guilds of teachers should not be established by an arbitrary 
unit. The territorial unit should be highly flexible, the one standard 
being ease of affiliation and attendance at guild meetings. In the 
country districts, the county system might be followed, but not strictly, 
ease of congregation by roads, railroads, etc., being taken into account. 
Towns should have their own guilds. Cities of considerable size 
should have several guilds so that the size of each could be kept so 
companionable that free discussion of professional problems is really 
possible. Coercion for some partisan purpose is always more readily 
resisted where all the teachers can easily know each other’s state of 
mind, 


The active membership in such guilds should be limited to those 
who are actively engaged in the public educational service, because 
this profession is peculiarly linked up with the public service through 
the state, as no other is. Any person specially interested in public 
education may become an associate member of a guild. 


There should be a state association of teachers’ guilds in each state. 


The affairs of this state association should be vested in a council 
consisting of one representative from each guild. This council should 
meet annually for the discussion of professional affairs, and at that time 
should appoint an executive board of seven to administer their affairs 
throughout the year. There should be a permanent office in charge of 
a paid executive secretary. It will be advisable for the state association 
to have its own educational magazine as a medium of communication 
under a paid editor, and to maintain a bureau for the registry and 
placement of teachers. 

There should be a national council of teacher guilds consisting of 
representatives from each state. Each state council should select at 
large as many representatives to this council as there are senators and 
representatives in the national congress. They should meet annually 
for two weeks for the consideration of problems of public education, 
to determine matters of common policy and comity among the states, 
to initiate investigations into the efficiency of teaching and administra- 
tion, to establish standards of efficient practice and professional conduct, 
to provide ways and means for gathering and disseminating professional 
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information and to attend to such other matters as have an important 
national scope. They should maintain a central office under the charge 
of a paid executive secretary, who will have an advisory executive 
committee of five associates with him to aid in administering affairs. 
This executive committee shall be elected by the national council. 

Conventions of guild members by districts or states might still be 
held annually or otherwise as the local guilds might determine. 


SUPPORT OF ORGANIZATION 


All fees should be paid through the local guilds, a certain per- 
centage of which should be segregated for district, state and national 
organization. 

SPECIFIC POLICIES OF ORGANIZATION 

The primary purpose is to increase the efficiency of teaching as a 
public service. And as a mode of attaining this chief end, ifs secondary 
purpose is to improve the status of teachers. 

More particularly the organization should finally accomplish the 
following particular things: 

(1) To make professional efficiency in the public service the sole 
standard for employment, assignment, promotion, demotion, dismissal, 
and release of teachers. 

(2) To realize in practice the principle that all expert profes- 
sional officers should be selected by appointment and not by popular 
election. 

(3) To remove the selection of boards of education from the 
domain of partisan politics. 

(4) To eliminate the pressure of textbook and supply houses from 
educational affairs. 


(5) To adopt such means as will finally eliminate the teachers’ 
agencies in the appointment of teachers, recognizing the principle that 
there shall be no splitting of fees for appointment with any person or 
agency whatever, and that the registry, recommendation and appoint- 
ment of teachers shall be in the hands of bureaus organized under ' 
conditions that guarantee the public good, e. g., appointment bureaus 
of normal schools, colleges and teachers’ associations. 


(6) To make it unprofessional for any teacher to use the influ- 


ence of partisan or personal politicians, textbook or supply houses, 
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teachers’ appointment agencies, or any other means not calculated to 
render an unbiased and expert judgment. In fact, to make it unpro- 
fessional to use any argument for appointment save that of educational 
efficiency vouched for by some one in a position to render an expert 
judgment on the same. 


(7) To make it unprofessional to apply or seek for a position or 
to cause influence to be exerted for the same when said position has 
not been declared vacant by teacher, superintendent or board. 


(8) To guarantee to the chief educational officer of any adminis- 
trative unit that he, and not the board of education, shall have the 
right to initiate action in all matters involving expert professional 
knowledge and judgment, e. g., the nomination of teachers, the recom- 
mending of a course of study, textbooks, apparatus, and other supplies 
made necessary by the pedagogical needs of the schools. 

(9) To improve and unify the standards and means of training, 
certificating and appointing teachers, so as— 


(a) To insure that every teacher shall have received the cultural 
training of one more school unit than the school in which he teaches, 
e. g., elementary teachers should have at least high school training, etc. 


(b) To insure that every educational worker shall have had some 
systematic training in the performance of the particular function 
entrusted to him. 


(c) To widen the provision for and increase the practical efficiency 
of courses devised for the professional training of teachers. 


(d) To provide for a better supervision of teachers in service so 
that the growth of the system in the care of new responsibilities shall 
not be lacking. 

(e) To work toward a more nearly uniform standard of certifica- 
tion throughout the states so that interstate comity is possible in the 
recognition of certificates, thus relieving congestion and scarcity of 
teachers, and increasing mobility so that a wider selection is possible 
for both boards of education and teachers. 

(10) To abolish the election of teachers for a stated term and 
substitute therefor a System of appointment to service wherein the 
presumption is that satisfactory service involves continuity of employ- 
ment, that cannot be broken save by dismissal for cause. New 
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appointees may be subject to review and dismissal within a stated 
time, but if not removed within the stated period shall hold their 
positions on permanent tenure. 

(11) To establish the principle that contracts are mere fiscal 
arrangements for service, which do not imply a period of indenture 
wherein the freedom of movement of the teacher is interfered with. 
They simply guarantee a certain service for a certain pay and vice versa. 
The profession holds to the belief that our schools have a national 
purpose, and that the public good demands that a call to larger or 
more congenial service is a public and a personal right with which no 
board ought deliberately to interfere. Under such a principle it will 
be possible to enforce the ethical standard that suggests that no board 
or superintendent should seek the services of a teacher without con- 
sultation with the present employing authority and that no teacher 
should seek another position without notifying the officials of his own 
system. 

(12) To improve the economic status of the teachers by 
favoring :— 

(a) An annual salary system with twelve payments. 

(b) A minimum salary system, 

(c) A gradual increase in teachers’ salaries over and above the 
increased cost of living. 

(d) To provide a state-wide pension system with final comity 
between states, which recognize services in other states, with a system 
of apportioning costs among states on the basis of proportionate service. 
And, necessarily, therefore, to provide uniform pension legislation 
among the states as a preliminary stage. 


The Council of Education, Southern Section, on Feb. 15th, through 
the Committee on Teachers’ Pensions, recommended favorably a pen- 
sion bill to include, if possible, the ‘‘flat rate’’ provision. On state 
board reorganization, the Council favored the Boynton bill with minor 
modifications. 

The Council of the Bay Section on Feb. 22d, favored also the 
Boynton bill properly amended. The members felt that a thoroughly 
desirable bill could be drawn embodying all satisfactory features in both 
the San Francisco and Alameda plan. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 
Jos Woop, Jr. 


OLLOWING is a brief review of the educational bills that have 
been introduced into the Senate and Assembly at the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature. There are nearly three hundred bills in all 

many of them being duplicates, a copy of each measure being introduced 
in both houses. Many of them refer to school census which was 
repealed two years since. The school census has been a part of the 
school system so long that it is a part of nearly every section or the 
census is referred to in many of the sections. An attempt has been 
made to get rid of this. First the office of superintendent prepared a 
number of bills that would get rid of the census. Then a number of 
bills amending the same sections for the same purpose came in from 
the south. 

There are so many bills that one can make but a very brief reference 
to many of them. But an attempt is made here to give the important 
bills in each house and the main features of each. 


STATE BOARD 


S. B. 65 (Shanahan) provides a lay board of five members to be 
appointed by the Governor, who in turn shall appoint at least three 
commissioners of education. This bill does not plan to give this board 
the position of superintendent of public instruction, but the board is to 
govern the work of the commissioners. 

A. B. 836 (Wyllie) and S. B. 1549 (Caminetti) provides a 
State Board of three members—the superintendent and two active mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor, one to have charge of text-books and 
another to have charge of certain business matters of schools. This bill 
places the management of the Normal Schools under the State Board. 

S. B. 645 (Boynton) and A. B. 1831 (Morgenstern) makes a 
board of seven members who shall have full control of the school system. 
This board will be composed of lay members to hold office one, two, 
three and four years. It will appoint the deputies in the office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction examiners and provide rules for the 
examination of teachers by county boards. 

S. B. 1555 (Larkins) provides a State Board of seven members 
composed of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, one county super- 
intendent, one city superintendent, one normal president, one elementary 
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schoo] man, one business man and one university man. The county 
superintendents recommend a list of three from which the Governor may 
select one, the city superintendents a list of two and the normal presi- 
dents a list of two, while the Superintendent of Public Instruction recom- 
mends a list of five elementary school men from which the Governor 
may select. 

S. B. 66 (Shanahan), A. B. 1170 (Wyllie), S. B. 1007 
(Finn), A B. 1164 (Scott) and S. B. 1161 (Hans) amend section 
1874, relating to the distribution of text-books. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Seven bills amend the law relating to this office: S. B. 455 
(Thompson), A. B. 1283 (Shartell) and A. B. 938 (White) amend 
this law so that the superintendent shall give $550 to the county per 
teacher in place of $250, as now. This will do away with the average 
daily attendance feature. If the money received last year had been 
apportioned on this plan, each county would have received $485.89 per 
teacher and none on attendance. S. B. 1529 (Jones), A. B. 1909 
(Bohnette), A. B. 988 (Shearer) and A. B. 1284 amend section 443 
of the P. C. so that the State shall give $550 per teacher, in place of 
$13 per pupil on attendance. This would have taken $1,899,345 
more school money than was received last year. A. B. 57 (Wyllie) 
gives $350 per teacher in place of $250, as now, and retains the 
average daily attendance feature. S. B. 812 (Avey) cuts all reference 
to the census in section 1532, while A. B. 415 (Smith) provides for 
the pension system in this section if such system is adopted. S. B. 830 
(Anderson) and A. B. 1522 (Ellis) require the superintendent to visit 


each normal school at least twice in each year. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


S. B. 434 (Gates) and A. B. 595 (Strine) provide for keeping 
general and building funds in place of funds kept now, and the fixing 
of the price of school supplies to be paid by the school trustees for 
the year. A. B. 434 (Wyllie) cuts out the census and the appoint- 
ment of census marshal. A. B. 602 (Bloodgood) provides for the 
appointment of certain field deputies to aid the County Superintendent 
in his work. 
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SCHOOL ELECTIONS 


S. B. 694 (Carr) amends section 1597 of A. B. 712 (Fish) so 
that the polls shall be open at eight in the morning and be kept open 
until sundown. A. B. 823 amends same section to meet same 
conditions. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

S. B. 738 (Butler) and A. B. 635 (Johnstone) provide that a 
district may be divided into two districts at any time. A. B. 1285 
provides that the formation of joint schoo] districts may be made on 
approval of the county superintendents, not be limited to two a 
or a certain number of census children. B. 463 (Lyon), 

1583 (Cogswell) and A. B. 437 (W Ro amend section aks sO 


that the apportionment is made on attendance in place of on census. 


SCHOOL TRUSTEES 

A. B. 442 (Wyllie) amends section 1593 so that trustees take 
ofice on May Ist in newly formed school districts. A. B. 438 
(Wyllie), S. B. 1615 (Lyon: and A. B. 822 (Roberts) amend 
section 1615 so that trustees in joint school districts take office May Ist 
in place of July Ist. 

A. B. 444 (Wyllie), A. B. 632 (Farwell) and S. B. 584 
(Carr) amend section 1576a, cutting out census and substituting at- 
tendance. A. B. 446 (Wyllie) amends the trustees institute act so 
that it may be more uniform in its workings in the several counties. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
S. B. 1274 (Strobridge) and A. B. 1058 (Ryan) allows insti- 
tute to be held in San os in 1915. S. B. 871 (Mott) and. 
A. B. 922 (Gabbart), B. 432 (Gates) and A. B. 636 (John- 
stone) permit the local a the general institute to be held as the 
superintendent may decide, or both may be held under certain 
conditions. 
B. 573 (Cogswell) and A. B. 439 (Wyllie) amend section 
1617 so that census marshal need not be appointed. S. B. 415 
(Curtin) provides that teachers’ salaries shall cease when accepting 
another school and beginning teaching; that is, the annual salary. 
A. B. 1106 (Smith) provides that the minimum salary paid teachers 
shall not be less than $900 per annum. A. B. 1524 (Ellis) adds 
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to subsection 9 of section 1617 ‘“‘boards of education.” A. B. 614 
(Woodley) cuts out census marshal, pays teachers on first Monday 
in each month, and makes the kindergarten a part of the regular day 
school. S. B. 1759 (Woodley) and S. B. 1311 (Hewitt) add 
a new section to section 1617b which provides for the sale of school 
lots or the leasing for a term not to exceed ninety-nine years. S. B. 174 
(Birdsall) and A. B. 613 (Chartell) allow 50 per cent of county 
funds for supplies and 50 per cent for teachers’ salary in place of 
60 per cent for teachers and 40 per cent for supplies. S. B. 1162 
(Hans) amends section 1622a making a minimum salary in elementary 
schools $780 per annum and in high schools $1000 per annum. 
S. B. 433 (Gates), A. B. 601 (Bloodgood) and A. B. 440 (Wyllie) 


repeal section 1624 providing for census marshal. 


DISTRICT CLERK 
S B. 431 (Gates), A. B. 588 (Peairs) and A. B. 441 (Wyllie) 
provides for election of clerk on first Saturday in May, while S. B. 83+ 
(Anderson) provides for this election and provides that a salary not to 
exceed $25 per month may be paid. 


COURSE OF STUDY 

S. B. 11 (Caminetti) adds a new article to the Code, to be 
known as [Xa and to consist of several sections, 1622 to 1660 and 
from 1660a, b, c. d, e, f. This article calls for primary and grammar 
schools in elementary schools—eight grades—and grammar high, high 
school and college high in secondary schools. The names will indicate 
the scope. All changes are above the eight grades and consist of a 
post graduate grammar school, a high school and a post graduate 
high school. A. B. 1415 (Wyllie) provides nine years in the ele- 
mentary schools. A. B. 1566 (Shartell) gives nine years, and the 
ninth year is to be the same as the first year of high school. A. B. 603 
(Gates) provides eight or ten years, with one of kindergarten, as a 
part of day school. A. B. 1665 (Clark) provides age limit at 15 
for entrance into night school. S. B. 1285 (Bensos) provides that 
separate schools for Chinese, Japanese and Malays may be estab- 
lished, while A. B. 1539 (Morehouse) provides separate schools for 
Negro children. S. B. 468 (Anderson) provides separate schools 
for Negro children. But in all these bills, if no separate school is 
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established these children shall be admitted to the regular schools. 
A. B. 1834 (Benedict) provides not less than nine years of course 
with kindergarten as a part of the course. The plan is to make the 
kindergarten a part of the regular day schools, so that funds may be 
provided for them. The Supreme Court ruled against this in the case 
of Los Angeles vs. Kirk. A. B. 1835 (Benedict) allows kinder- 
garten teachers to teach in all grades below the fifth in elementary 
schools. A. B. 600 (Gates) provides for the same, as does S. B. 586 
(Carr). S. B. 1628 (Hans) adds California history to the list of 
studies in 1665. A. B. 436 (Wyllie) cuts out census in last part 
of 1665 and adds forty-five in average attendance in place. S. B. 288 
(Gates), A. B. 321 (Strine) and A. B. 47 (Shannon) provide for 
the teaching of foreign languages by amending section 1665a. 

S. B. 502 (Committee on Education) cuts out the reference to 
school census in union school districts and substitutes attendance 
therefor. 


PUPILS 


S. B. 824 (Anderson) prevents the keeping of children after 
school. S. B. 1571 (Avey) and A. B. 1414 (Wyllie) are really 
blank bills intended to meet future wants if amendments of these 
sections should be necessary. S. B. 825 (Anderson) and A. B. 1527 
(Ellis) amend section 1687 so that warrants shall not be drawn unless 
teachers in primary grades receive the same pay as teachers in the 
upper grades of the same schools. S. B. 827 (Anderson) amends 
1685 so that persistent disobedience may be cause for suspension. 


TEACHERS 
S. B. 461 (Lyon), S. B. 933 (Anderson), S. B. 1234 (Ander- 
son), A. B. 668 (Kuck) and A. B 1120 (Bagby) all plan on 
cutting out the law providing for transfer of attendance to the home 
school S. B. 826 (Anderson) and A. B. 1420 (Weisel) amend 
section 1898 relating to appeal of teacher in case of salary is withheld 
by adding boards of education in cities. 


LIBRARIES 
S. B. 1235 (Anderson) and A. B. 1520 (Ellis) provide for 
payment of librarian at pleasure of board. S. B. 457 (Thompson) 
and A. B. 610 (Ambrose) provides a different method of appor- 
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tioning library money. In rural schools trustees must expend for 
library purposes: One teacher, $15; two teachers, $25; in districts 
with three or more teachers, not less than $10 per teacher; in cities, 
not less than $10 per teacher shall be expended for library purposes. 
A. B. 435 (Wyllie) cuts out census reference and substitutes for 
the same the average daily attendance. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

A. B. 71 (Polsley) is intended to change all high schools into 
county high schools; that is, to place every piece of territory in any 
part of a county in some high school district, as is now the case with 
elementary schools. The plan is quite sweeping, and of much import- 
ance. The bill has too much in it to quote from it in a short article. 
S. B. 446 (Sanford), S. B. 940 (Curtin) and A. B. 734 (Griffin) 
all plan to amend the law in such way as to permit county high schools 
to vote bonds for building purposes. S. B. 695 (Carr), S. B. 505 
(Committtee on Education) and A. B. 714 (Fish) amend section 
1745, cutting out reference to census in voting bonds. S. B. 691 
(Carr) and A. B. 713 (Fish) amend section 1746 regarding issuance 
of bonds for high schools. A. B. 1287 (Shartell) provides a method 
of locating county high schools. Board of supervisors must locate 
the school by unanimous vote, or submit the location to an election of 
the people. S. B. 1629 (Hans) adds California history to course 
for high schools. A. B. 1169 (Wyllie) makes the approval of the 
course of study for high schools by the State Board of Education 
necessary. S. B. 1262 (Avey) amends section 1755 so that high 
school districts may vote special tax to make additions, and A. B. 
1908 (Bohnette) and S. B. 1523 (Joses) provides that money raised 
by special tax may be used for making additions, etc. S. B. 1260 
(Avey), A. B. 1776 and A. B. 1712 (Bohnette) re-enacts section 
1758 so that there can be no question of its legality since a second 
section with the same number may have repealed it two years since. 
S. B. 1072 (Kehoe) amends section 1734 relating to adding districts 
or deducting districts from a high school district. S. B. 503 (Com- 
mittee on Education) amends section 1731 providing that high school 
boards take office on May Ist, and S. B. 504 (Committee on Educa- 
tion) provides, by amending section 1740, that boards of high school 
trustees organize on first Saturday in May. 
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S. B. 1489 (Caminetti) amends section 1760 giving $30 per pupil 
to high schools in place of $15 as now. 


COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
S. B. 1570 (Avey) and A. B. 1413 (Wyllie) provide for 


amending law governing county board if need be. These are really 
blank bills. A. B. 1081 (Beck) amends section 1768 requiring all 
appointed members to be experienced teachers. S. B. 1695 (Cam- 
netti) amends section 1779 providing for two years of real post grad- 
uate grammar school work, and counting the attendance of pupils in 
this course in the regular grammar school attendance. This bill 
will meet the demands for more work in the country schools removed 
from high schools, and yet not pretend to give high schools work and 
not do so. The requirements are advanced grammar school work. 


CITY BOARD OF EXAMINATION 
A. B. 66 (Shannon) amends section 1791 by authorizing a City 


Board of Examination, to grant special certificates to teach the lan- 
guages, especially those languages taught in the cosmopolitan schools 
provided for in section 1665a. It would seem that county boards 
should have this privilege if city boards have. The plan should be 
uniform. 


FUNDS AND TAXES 


There seems to be a general move to limit the tax rates, 
especially special taxes. A. B. 1837 (Gelder) repeals section 1840; 
A. B. 695 (Bloodgood) requires public notice of such tax in news- 
paper. S. B. 578 (Cogswell) and A. B. 715 (Strine) limit delin- 
quency to 10 per cent, and amount of tax to 30 cents on each $100. 
A. B. 401 (Ellis) makes the total tax that may be raised m any one 
year 50 cents for special and 50 cents for regular school expenses. 

S. B. 1405 (Beban) makes minimum day two hours, and includes 
night school, as full day’s attendance. S. B. 458 (Thompson) 
changes quarter day to whole day, gives $650 in place of $550 and 
makes night school count full day. A. B. 1119 (Bagby) makes min- 
imum day for first, second and third grades four hours and advanced 
grades four and one-half hours; A. B. 587 (Peairs) gives $650 in 
place of $550, while A. B. 58 (Wyllie) gives $650 in place of $550 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


S. B. 1263 (Avey) amends section 1886 so that any premium 
that may be received shall be paid into the building fund of a school 
district. S. B. 506 (Committee on Education) substitutes forty-five 
average attendance for census in section 1876. S. B. 789 and S. B. 
790 (Caminetti) make “‘Gold Discovery Day”’ a legal holiday. S. B. 
879 (Gerdes) allows no tuition to be charged by the University for 
summer school. S. B. 1109 (Avey) and A. B. 1255 (Strine) pro- 
vide, by amending section 1890, for fire drills in all schools in 
buildings of more than one story in height. S. B. 1029 (Curtin) 
and A. B. 1256 (Tullock) amend section 676 providing for invest- 
ment of all school moneys accumulating in the State treasury and not 
subject to apportionment. S. B. 1205 (Tyrrell) amends sections 
3494 and 3495 governing the sale of school lands. A. B. 1811 and 
A. B. 1810 (Young) amend the law governing the Institution for 
the Deaf and Blind. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

S. B. 1276 (Cogswell) authorizes normal school boards to estab- 
lish courses that will enable graduates in special branches to teach in 
the high schools, and subdivision 14 of section 1489 authorizes the 
exclusion of students who are not able to do the work satisfactorily. 
S. B. 1236 (Anderson) admits pupils from other States on recom- 
mendation of the Governor if they have graduated from the high 
schools. A. B. 1412 (Wyllie) makes a sweeping change in the 
law. The normal schools are placed under the control of the State 
Board of Education. The plan of this State Board is to have th-ee 
members, Superintendent of Public Instruction and two others, who 
are to be paid and who are to give their entire time to the work. 

ACTS 

The following acts that amend no section, but come under the 
head of general laws, have been introduced: 

S. B. 501 (Committee on Education) appropriating all money 
in text book fund for purpose of printing free text books and to give 
legal sanction to acts of the Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
shipping out text books. S. B. 1011 (Shanahan) providing for the 
purchase by the Superintendent of Public Instruction of all text 
books now in the hands of the dealers that are now in use. S. B. 1707 
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(Strobridge) amends the anti-fraternity law. A. B. 74 (Mouser) 
creates an Art Board for the purpose of encouraging art education. 
S. B. 462 (Lyon) and A. B. 1774 (Bloodgood) legalizes the 
formation of school districts. S. B. 19 (Gates) and A. B. 16 
(Finnegan) provides for civic centers in connection with the school 
houses. S. B. 811 (Rush), A. B. 1286 (Shartell) and A. B. 1662, 
1663 and 1670 (Clark) amend the compulsory educational act. 
S. B. 829 (Anderson) amends the county free library act. S. B. 
179 (Birdsall) is intended to govern the overdress of high school 
pupils. S. B. 1483 (Avey) and A. B. 1762 (Clark) make road 
building a study to be taught in the public schools. S. B. 1638 
and S. B. 1639 (Caminetti) increases the State school fund from the 
inheritance tax and from the corporation license tax. A. B. 803 
(Smith) provides that cities and school districts may vote special tax 
to support kindergartens if they choose. S. B. 692 (Carr) and 
A. B. 710 (Fish) legalize the formation of school districts. S. B. 
693 (Carr) and A. B. 711 legalize the sale of school bonds. S. B. 
524 (Hewitt) and A. B. 555 (Roberts) legalize the sale of the site 
of the Los Angeles State Normal 


CREATION AND LOCATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, ETC. 


S. B. 319 (Rush) amends the law providing for Training School 
for Orphan Children by locating the school at Napa. S. B. 46 
(Gerdes) creates a Training School for Delinquent Girls. S. B. 527 
(Cogswell) makes the Los Angeles State Normal School a normal 
college for the purpose of training high school teachers. S. B. 236 
(Kehoe) and A. B. 313 (Nelson) create at the city of Eureka a 
State Normal School. S. B. 339 (Juilliard) and A. B. 49 (Slater) 
create at the city of Santa Rosa a State Normal School. S. B. 107 
(Caminetti) creates the Mother Lode School. A. B. 650 (Struck- 
enbruck) creates at the city of Lodi a State Normal School. S. B. 
1705 (Caminetti) creates a State commission, known as the Land- 
mark Commission, for the purpose of marking the location of the 
discovery of gold. S. B. 1482 (Owens) creates in the county of 
Contra Costa a State Normal School. S. B. 62 (Beban) creates a 
monument to George Washington. 
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TEACHERS PENSIONS 


S. B. 309 (Tyrrell) and S. B. 310 (Tyrrell) and A. B. 413 
and A. B. 414 (Smith) provide for a pension for teachers. This 
is what is called the Oakland plan. S. B. 699 (Boynton) and 
A. B. 1263 (Ryan) create a pension for teachers—San Francisco 
plan 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTS 


A. B. 861 (Johnstone) provides a fund from the State for the 
purpose of paying readers for blind students who wish to enter the 
University. It is fashioned after a New York act which has done 
much to encourage blind students to educate themselves beyond the 
ordinary school. S. B. 1237 (Anderson) and A. B. 1526 (Ellis) 
repeal an act making women eligible to educational office, since the 
women are eligible to all offices. S. B. 828 (Anderson) and A. B. 
1525 (Ellis) repeal an act entitled “‘An act to prevent discrimination 
against female teachers." S. B. 737 (Butler) repeals an act passed 
in 1872 which requires all architects to give bonds that they will 
complete any building, the plans and estimates they have made, in 
case the bids are above the estimate. S. B. 793 (Curtin) provides 
that school districts may construct sidewalks when necessary. S. B. 
986 (Jones) provides for sanitary conditions in country schools. 
S. B. 646 (Caminetti) provides a fund for University extension. 
S. B. 1368 (Anderson) repeals the present vaccination law and re- 
establishes practically the old law, when all children must be vaccinated 
if they would attend school. S. B. 1261 (Avey) and A. B. 1406 
(Cram) provide a Registrar of Teachers in connection with the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruction. This officer is to be appointed 
by the Superintendent, a salary of $2500 per annum and is to 
arrange a record of all teachers. Teachers who wish may register 
for positions at a fee of $2, this fee to go into the State school fund. 
The position is practically that of a teachers’ agency, only the Regis- 
trar is to bring the teacher and the vacant school together. Teachers 
who do not care to use this need not do so. ‘Trustees who may wish 


to use the office may do so. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


WHY HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ENDORSE SENATE 
BILL NO. 645, KNOWN AS THE BOYNTON BILL 


Lewis B. AvERY 
President California High School Teachers’ Association 


The Executive Committtee of the California High School Teach- 
ers’ Association has unanimously authorized the publication of the 
following letter from its president, Mr. Lewis B. Avery: 


To THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CALIFORNIA HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Gentlemen: 

I desire to make brief report concerning certain important phases 
of educational legislation now under consideration that may seriously 
affect high school education in California. 

Every teacher, and in considerable degree every parent, should 
be interested to see the high schools of California maintain their splen- 
did lead among the schools of the country. Scores of high schools 
in the state are attempting to meet the varied needs of the people 
as never before. Old subjects are being revised and vitalized; educa- 
tion no longer means merely sitting at a desk and studying a text-book; 
uniform courses of study are giving way to multiplied courses; the 
grind of the educational machine with its uniform ways and its copied 
product is being replaced by a clear reorganization to meet the varied 
demands of life; the teacher and not the text-book is the school, 
the text-book becoming a time saver for the teacher, providing it meets 
the teacher’s aims and purposes. 

I recently received letters from some thirty principals and super- 
intendents of the state regarding legislation to provide for a State 
Board of Education. They uniformly insisted upon a non-political 
and unpaid state board, with long terms, they to be empowered to 
select their own expert assistants and employees. They believed the 
board should be composed of laymen only. ‘They were united in 
their belief that uniform text-books would seriously hamper the high 
schools. I have every reason to believe that these letters are fully 
representative and that the educational leaders in high school work in 
the State of California are absolutely unanimous with regard to the 
requirement of a non-political and unpaid board, with long terms of 
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office, they to be empowered to select their own expert assistants and 
employees. They nearly all believe the board should be composed 
of laymen only and are a unit against the imposition of uniform 
text-books. 


There is doubtless a question in many minds as to why teachers 
should insist upon a lay board. Let me briefly state the reasons. 
The presence of educational men on the board, or of those who may 
claim to be such, will tend to divide and confuse the expert’s advice. 
This will destroy the judicial character of the board and render it more 
amenable to politcal influence. This may be easily avoided by con- 
fining all expert work to the official advisers of the board. A most 
important function of the board will be to act as an educational 
clearing house to receive the various educational ideas and projects, 
presenting for legislation only that which is clearly justified. Here- 
tofore, we have constantly been handicapped in the matter of legis- 
lation because we have been looked upon by legislators as special 
advocates, seeking our own interests. A state board representative 
of the best citizenship and devoid of educational members will be 
wholly freed from this handicap, since they will be viewed as the 
agents of the people. Such boards already exist in the State 
Commission of Massachusetts and that of New York. The best city 
boards are of like character. 

People generaly do not appreciate the strong reasons existing 
against uniformity of text-books in high schools. I do not believe a 
principal of an up-to-date high school can be found in the United States 
who would favor uniform text-books for the high schools of his state. 
Every principal who is endeavoring to fit his school to the life needs of 
the pupils is compelled to oppose uniformity. Not only are new subjects 
constantly appearing, but old subjects are being revised to fit life 
needs. _If one of the newer books were to be required uniformly through- 
out a state, nine out of ten teachers would not know how to use it. If 
the old one were required, progress along modern lines would be 
impeded. Live teachers frequently prefer a variety of text-books, 
even in the same class. One book throughout the state would mean 
nothing less than a lock-step for the pupils of the state at a time when 
public demand is for more individual initiative and a larger freedom 
from treadmill uniformity. There are few modern subjects, the leading 
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ideas of which can be contained between the covers of any one text- 
book, and a state whose children know but one is deprived of all that 
education that comes from the attrition among minds knowing different 


text-books. 


MAP OF STATES HAVING UNIFORM HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 





Double lined States—Uniform high school textbooks. Educational rank 30th. 


Single lined States—Uniform textbooks in 9th grade only. 
Educational rank 27th. 


California—Non-uniform high school textbooks. High school rank 2nd. 


The Los Angeles High Schools have forty-five courses of study, 
with probably from three hundred to five hundred text-books. Through 
the maintenance of these many lines of work, the schools touch the 
interest of every boy and girl. As a result Los Angeles enrolls 10,000 
pupils in her high schools—one-fifth the enrollment of the state. Will 
legislators, who doubtless wish modern ideas in school work to prevail, 
and that the school shall be made to reach the varied needs of the people, 
place the many schools now attempting this sort of education in the 
chain-gang of forced uniformity? The men who are foremost in 
modernizing the high schools are a unit in this matter. If a new state 
board of education is now to be formed, should not any fundamental 
legislation opposed by the judgment of the people who know it best, 
at least wait the recommendation of this new state board of education 
with its expert advisers? In this connection note the accompanying 


map. 
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According to the report of the Russell Sage Foundation, Number 
124, published in December, 1912, in which the states are ranked 
according to their school efficiency, the eight states attempting uni- 
formity in high school text-books, namely, Oregon, Idaho, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, South Carolina and West Virginia, have an 
average rank of thirtieth among the forty-eight states of the Union; 
while the three attempting uniformity in the ninth grade only, namely, 
Arizona, Texas and Tennessee, rank twenty-seventh. Of the first 
thirteen states in educational rank in the Union, all allow perfect free- 
dom in the matter of high school text-books. These thirteen states, 
in order of their general educational rank, are as follows: Washington, 
Massachusetts, New York, California, Connecticut, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Colorado, Indiana, Rhode Island, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. While fourth in general educational rank, in high school rank 
California is placed second among the states of the Union. The high 
school teachers of California, who, according to the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States, possess the highest certif- 
cate qualifications in the country, are responsible for putting these 
schools in that rank. ‘Their testimony is worthy of consideration. 

I have written thus at length in this matter because other bills, 
having some of the features that have been commended, provide for 
a restricted list of text-books and distinctly state the intention to work 
toward absolute uniformity. The Boynton Bill is clear, adequate, 
simple, and devoid of unnecessary detail, provides for a non-political 
and unsalaried Board of Education, and in all respects is the superior 
bill. 

Every teacher in the state and every citizen of California, in 
behalf of the schools and in behalf of the children should insist upon 
the formation of a state board of education along the lines of Boyn- 
ton’s Senate Bill, Number 645, and require that other educational 
legislation not meeting the fairly unanimous endorsement of the teachers 
of the state shall wait the investigation, counsel, and decision of this 
board. Every teacher in the state—primary and grammar school, as 
well as high school—together with every man and woman who appre- 
ciates the modern movement toward education for life, is called upon 
to join in obtaining an independent and non-political state board of 
education. 
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SANTA BARBARA NORMAL, ORANGE COUNTY, 
CITY OF SAN DIEGO 


SANTA BARBARA NORMAL 

HE State Normal School at Santa Barbara is devoting its entire 
T energy to instruction in the home economics group of subjects, 

to industrial education in its various phases, and to the applied 
arts. Beginning years ago upon the Anna S. C. Blake Foundation, 
the president, Miss Ednah A. Rich, developed a superior type of 
elementary school. The normal school is the only institution of its 
kind in the West, and the tremendous call for well-trained teachers is 
taxing the present plant to its utmost capacity. 

The present buildings, with a simple but wisely chosen equipment, 
have served well their purpose. The new building is now rising upon 
a campus of ample extent back of and overlooking the city of Santa 
Barbara. A more commanding outlook for a school can scare be 
imagined. The eye travels out to the old mission, to the town lying 
just beyond, to the bay and to the channel islands some distance off 
shore. A trolley line is soon to be completed to the school. 

The new building, to cost more than $100,000, is the largest of a 
group. It will be ready for occupancy in a short time. It looks out 
to the ocean from a large open court or patio. The rooms extend on 
either side and across the open space at the rear. The ground rises 
toward the back, and the front of the building will be two stories in 
height. A wide portico will tie together the two arms of the building 
at the front. The court will be used as an open air assembly, while the 
cloisters will be used as out-of-door study halls. Beautiful trees have been 
preserved within the court, and on three sides of the building there are 
many fine eucalyptus trees. 

An appropriation of $10,000 has been made for a smaller building. 
This will form one side of a second quadrangle. Herein will be 
quartered the dining hall. 

It is the purpose of Miss Rich to so enrich the work by the intro- 
duction of additional chemistry, biology, art and education courses as 
to prepare men and women for the most exacting requirements. At 
present 125 men and women are enthusiastically at work. The faculty 
members are well chosen and the work most thorough. The year is 
divided into four quarters, so that the summer session offers the same 
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type of work and of as high standard as is given throughout the year. 
Those who enter must be university, college, normal or special 
school graduates; or certificate of attendance for two or more years in 
such schools with recommendations, or successful teaching experience 
will admit. There is no tuition, with only nominal fees. Graduates are 
prepared to supervise and direct all the modern industrial lines. 


Miss Rich has had a broad and successful experience as teacher 
and administrator. She has traveled and studied, both in this country 
and in Europe, and understands the needs of modern education. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Santa Barbara Normal will receive 
thorough recognition at the hands of the Legislature, and that the 
coming year will find here a school well able to care for the men and 
women who desire special training in the industrial and applied arts 
and home economics. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


No more prosperous or diversified county is there in the State than 
that of Orange. Its coast country furnishes excellent fishing advantages 
and affords numerous beach resorts. In the low lands alfalfa, sugar 
beets, celery and small fruits are raised in tremendous quantities. Side 
by side with the small holdings where intensive and scientific methods 
claim from the soil an almost unbelievable yield, there are ranches,— 
remnants of the old Spanish grants, that extend a day’s journey by 
horse on either side. Within this county, in a practically frostless belt, 
are grown Valencia oranges famous the country over. Water there is 
everywhere in abundance. In the hilly districts oil abounds, and some 
of the largest gushers in the State are to be found in Orange County. 
The mountains add their store of mineral wealth. A million and a 
half of dollars is being spent in the improvement of roads. 

R. P. Mitchell, the superintendent of Orange County, has 300 
teachers under his direction. During the administration of Mr. Mitchell 
practically every district in the county has undergone material improve- 
ment. Fully $650,000 have been spent in new buildings. Of the 
significant movements to be noted in Orange County are those for better 
buildings and grounds, the introduction into grade and high schools of 
industrial work and a long tenure and better salaries for competent 
teachers. 
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PLACENTIA 


At Placentia is one of the most perfect eight-room buildings to be 
found anywhere, erected at a cost of $40,000. A separate building 
takes care of the toilet, recreation and lunch rooms and cost $7,000. 
The assembly may be enlarged by raising the large doors on either side 
that cut off the assembly from the wide main halls. The lunch rooms 
for girls and boys in the accommodation building are provided with 
fireplaces. The grounds contain eleven acres. ‘The janitor lives in his 
own home upon the grounds. 


Every pupil has his own garden, and attention is given to every 
vegetable that thrives in the region. Fruits and flowers are grown. 
C. F. Meagher is the principal. Distillate is used for fuel. The cost 
is 514 cents per gallon. The average cost per day for 41 days was 
36 cents. In the cold weather the cost will be somewhat increased. 


SANTA ANA 


At Santa Ana, the largest town in the county and the county seat, 
Superintendent J. A. Cranston in his six grammar schools employs some 
seventy teachers. ach school has a modern kindergarten department. 
In the new Washington building the only steps in the entire structure 
are those leading to the platform in the assembly room. ‘The school is 
on one floor and inclines are substituted for steps. Back of the stage 
in the large assembly hall is a library. 


In the primary grades tables and chairs take the place of the 
traditional desk and seat. At the close of school the pupils place the 
chairs upon the tables and janitor service in the rooms is a simple 
matter. Superintendent Cranston would furnish all rooms with tables 
and chairs if the floor space would permit. The building is practically 
fireproof and the heating and lighting is excellent. The grounds 
are large and are being improved by the parents’ and improvement 
associations. 

All Spanish children in the city are centered in a common building. 
Here at midday a simple, warm luncheon is served to them. The 
children take care of their own dishes. | The forenoon is given over 
largely to a study of the fundamentals—English, arithmetic, writing, 
geography. In the afternoon the attention of these Spanish boys and 
girls is mainly devoted to industrial work. In art, in work with the 
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hands, and in music and dramatics these children are superior. Not a 
Spanish father or mother has objected to the segregation of these pupils. 

Throughout the city there is a noticeable seriousness of purpose and 
close attention to business on the part of the pupils. There is however, 
a perfect ease of manner and freedom from constraint that mirrors 
successful teaching and wise leadership. Superintendent Cranston takes 
his teachers into his confidence; he follows up their work and is just as 
ready to receive suggestions from them as he is to offer criticism to 
them. Santa Ana has one of the best organized school systems in the 
State. 

In the high school an innovation has just been inaugurated under 
Principal E. H. McMath. The day is divided into five double periods, 
three in the forenoon and two in the afternoon. ‘The session begins 
at 8:15 and closes at 3:55. This allows for four subjects, each 
requiring a double period, with one additional double period to be 
devoted to study or to extra work. The first half of a double period 
is devoted to the recitation. At the close of this period, which is 
something less than forty minutes, the class continues under the teacher 
and devotes the second half of the period to study. This permits of 
bringing up the less well prepared pupils, provides for individual work 
and allows such elasticity that each pupil may proceed as rapidly as 
he is able to go. In no other way can the art of study be so well devel- 
oped in the pupils. Both teachers and pupils are taking hold of the plan 
with a determination to give it a thorough trial. 

The high school pupils are doing real work in agriculture. This 
subject will receive emphasis when the new plant is completed. Santa 
Ana leads the State in the size of its high school grounds—23 acres. 
The administration, manual arts, and home economic buildings are now 
in course of construction. The $200,000 originally voted will be 
added to as the needs of the city demand. The commercial high 
school, a model of its kind and now a separate school under the 
direction of Principal V. L. Hughes, will, when the new plant is 
completed, be merged with the regular high school. 

Santa Ana has a central building for manual training and the 
domestic arts in the grades. The present high school plant will 
eventually be used as an intermediate school. The school system is 
making steady progress. 
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ANAHEIM 

The town of Anaheim has one of the best planned and equipped 
high schools of any town of its size in the State. There are five 
buildings in the group. The rooms are large and are ground floor only. 
There has been much more received for the amount spent on these 
buildings than is usually the case. Principal J. Franklin Walker, 
whose illness has compelled a leave of absence, finds his work ably 
carried on by Claude R. Prince. 


The three grammar schools of Anaheim, under J. L. Van Derveer, 
are so providing for the needs of the boys and girls that a very large 
per cent. continue through the eighth grade and into the high school. 
The upper grades center in one building. Here there is an assembly, 
hall that would do credit to many an excellent high school. Mr. Van 
Derveer has given particular attention to the industrial phases of 
education, having studied the subject both theoretically and practically. 
This accounts for the especial emphasis and complete sanity that char- 
acterizes the shop and home economic work. In both high and grammar 
schools the principle of self-government prevails and is noticeable in the 
absence of police duty and in the attitude of the pupils. 

SAN DIEGO 

The measure of a city in population, in industry, in material 
improvement is not always the measure of its growth educationally. 
Indeed, our rapidly growing western cities are seldom able to show 
adequate educational progress. Five years ago the city of San Diego 
had not recovered from the ““boom’”’ of the early nineties. Many a 
foundation for dwelling house or business block remained as in the 
earlier day. San Diego was then a sleepy town, with little activity 
save from that caused by the tourist and winter visitor, and was sur- 
rounded by unproductive tributary country. Now it is a city of 
80,000 people. Irrigating systems and dry farming projects are claim- 
ing from the soil the most abundant crops. Its almost matchless bay 
and the soon-to-be-completed Panama Canal promise an increased 
commerce by water. Rail and steam will, ere long, connect San Diego 
directly with the East. Distant from Los Angeles 125 miles it is 
privileged to possess an individuality all its own and to develop as it 


could not do at closer range. A superb climate summer or winter, an 
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historic setting close to the borders of Old Mexico, and within eye 
range of the Coronado Islands lying just off shore, massive business 
blocks of stone and steel, and beautiful homes, make of San Diego a 
city of tremendous promise. 

San Diego is rich not alone in a scenic way. Here in the southern- 
most part of California the modern history of our State had its beginning 
at Old Town. In the year 1769, Father Junipero Serra, the devout 
Franciscan, first planted the cross that later swept up the coast to San 
Gabriel, to Monterey and to San Francisco, and brought forth that 
wonderful chain of missions that have played such a part in the history 
of the Golden State. Atnd here, in 1846, the flag of our republic was 
first planted by General John C. Fremont. 


The schools of San Diego have always ranked high and have kept 
well abreast of the material growth of the city. Superintendent Duncan 
Mackinnon has gathered around him a corps of teachers that for 
training, teaching power and personality could with difficulty be excelled. 
Here was erected one of the first modern high schools in the State. 
Now, after five years, this $250,000 structure, housing over 1,300 
students and with a teaching force of nearly 60 under the able adminis- 
tration of Principal Arthur Gould, is to be enlarged. Three additional 
buildings, now under way, will soon be completed. These will provide 
for the fine arts, the manual arts, and the household arts, and will cost, 
when equipped, another quarter of a million dollars. Two thousand 
students can be accommodated. There is a large campus and a superb 
outlook to the ocean. ‘The stadium will occupy a natural depression 
of ten acres directly adjoining the school, and here 46,000 people can 
be seated. The stage will be arranged to provide for small gatherings. 

New grade buildings are constantly under construction. In the 
Brooklyn Heights district, where two years ago Superintendent Mac- 
kinnon had the foresight to erect a large building, one teacher took 
care of all the pupils. Now eleven teachers are at work. Buildings 
are supplemented by one-room open air schools. There are 24 such 
one-room buildings, costing $700 each. By opening the wide folding 
doors, the children may have all the advantages of the out-of-doors. 

A feature of particular merit is the ungraded rooms. Each of the 
large central echools is provided with such a room. ‘These rooms are 
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large, well lighted and very attractive and are furnished with tables 
and chairs instead of with desks. Pupils consider it a privilege to be 
allowed to attend these rooms. It is not the backward or dollard, in 
the common meaning of these terms, who come here. It is the one 
who, at the moment needs help or inspiration in a particular phase of 
a given subject; or it is the one who, by a little extra work which he 
may here accomplish, will be enabled to make a grade. Since the 
introduction of these ungraded rooms, the number of failures is materially 
lessened, the number of those who continue in school greatly increased 
and the graduating classes largely augmented. 

The Lincoln School is a model of convenience and efficiency. The 
halls are wide and well lighted and four pupils can move abreast on the 
stairs. [he sewing and cooking rooms and manual training department 
are as well arranged, as commodious and as well equipped as could 
be desired. Rest rooms for teachers, a teacher’s library and adequate 
ofice space are provided. The pictures and casts with which the 
walls are decorated are in every instance wisely chosen and properly 
placed. A wide balcony over the main entrance furnishes an admirable 
drill floor and space for out-door physical. exercise. 

A modern kindergarten, rooms for industrial work for both girls 
and boys and a commodious auditorium are considered essential to every 
school building. The departmental system is in force in the seventh and 
eighth grades. During the past year Superintendent Mackinnon has 
added 50 new teachers. These come not only from the State Normal 
at San Diego, of which E. L. Hardy is the efficient president, but 
from other portions of the State, with a considerable number of eastern 
teachers. There are many college-trained men and women in the 
system with no suggestion of in-breeding. 

All in all, Superintendent Mackinnon and his associates are develop- 
ing a school system markedly progressive and efficient. The Panama- 
California Exposition in 1915 is to emphasize particularly the progress 
of man and our educational development, and the schools of San Diego 
will prove no inconsiderable element in the organization and arrangement 
of the materials of many of these exhibits. 
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The Victor in the schools 
is an established fact 


The Victor in the schools is past the experimental 
stages—-it is an actual reality. It has proved its 
immense educational value beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. 

The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor 
Educational Records is in practical use in the 
schools of nearly 500 cities and is doing a wonder- 
ful work. It is one of the most influential elements 
in the education of the children—-valuable in every 
grade and every branch of school work; as valuable 
for kindergarten games, marching, calisthenics, folk- 
dances, and playground work as for the teaching 
and exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victor is accomplish- 


ing, ask the Superintendents in these cities what they have 
found from actual experience: 


New York Milwaukee Louisville 
Chicago Cincinnati Rochester 
Philadelphia Newark St Paul 
St Lows W ashington Denver 
B t Los Angeles P 1 1 
— Minneapolis ren 
Cleveland Jersey City Columbus 
Detroit Kansas City Toledo 
Buffalo Seattle Atlanta 
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We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of 
nearly 500 cities in which the Victor is in use in the schools, 
so that you can ascertain from the Superintendents nearest 
to you what a help the Victor is to them and how it is 
benefiting the children. 

Write us today for booklets and further information. 


Public School Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended 
for general school work, 
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Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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Gleanings 


The Santa Monica Board of Education has accepted the new 
$325,000 high school and the building was opened for work Feb. 17th. 


At the University of Southern California the registration in the present 
semester exceeds all past records. There are over 2,400 students in 
attendance. In the College of Liberal Arts, there are over 950 students, 
with 150 in the graduate school. Plans for the annual summer session 
are under way. 


Brawley, Imperial County, is to erect a new $50,000 high school. 
This will be the first of a group of four buildings. Norman Marsh is the 
architect. 


On February 15th, the Council of Education of the Southern Section, 
C. T. A., met in Los Angeles, to consider matters of school legislation. 
Committees were appointed and the council will meet again before the 
legislature convenes. It will meet again March Ist. 


The enrollment in the high schools of Los Angeles is materially in- 
creased. The Hollywood High has over 950 students, the Manual Arts 
High nearly 1,800, the Los Angeles High 1,900, with a somewhat higher 
enrollment at the Polytechnic High. 


On February 6th, a meeting was held in San Francisco by the repre- 
sentatives of various schools and institutions to consider the matter of 
international peace and the formation of a Federated Peace Committee, 
with the object of holding a great peace conference in San Francisco 
in 1915. David Starr Jordan was elected president. 


The first Pacific Coast Playground and Recreation Congress was 
held in San Francisco February 25th to 28th inclusive. The principal 
speakers were Messrs. E. B. De Groot, Edward W. Stitt, Seumas Mac- 
Manus, and Miss Elizabeth Burchnell. The chairman of the joint 


committee was Jas. Edward Rogers. 


The annual meeting of the Western Division of the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association during the week following Christmas, was largely 
attended and satisfactory in every way. Ihe president, Chas. A. Rice, 
assistant superintendent of the Portland schools, in conjunction with his 
executive committee, provided a program varied and attractive. In addi- 
tion to the general sessions there were departments for elementary and 
secondary teachers, rural school supervisors and superintendents, city 
superintendents and industrial and music education. Upon the general 
program appeared Henry Turner Bailey, State Supt. Alderman, Supt. 
Frank Rigler of Portland, and Edward O. Sisson of Reed College. 


Some of the best talent in the state appeared upon the various programs. 


On February 19th Prof. Maria Sanford gave a most interesting 
lecture at Mills College on the “‘Beauty of the Bible.” The Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae will make their annual visit to Mills College on 


March 9th. 





> given to an organizer of a 
A Free Trip To Europe party of three to five paying 
members. Address |. K. Hinds, 356 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A New Supplementary Reader for the Fourth Year 
that Should Be in every California School 


Otis’s 
Martha ot California 


By James Otis 


Fully illustrated. Price 35 cents 


Martha’s home was in Missouri until her father 
caught the fever and with thousands of other emigrant 
“Pikers” set out for California. That journey of 2,000 
miles over deserts and mountains was full of hardships 
and seemed endless. Each day brought some strange 
sight or new experience: the excitement of making first 
camp, the encounters with trappers, hunters and 
Indians, the Indians who sold sunflower seeds and 
grasshopper jam, the stampeding of the cattle, the herds 
of buffaloes, the villages of prairie dogs, the dangerous 
crossing of the Great Salt Desert, sixty miles in length, 
the springs of hot water, and at last the beautiful valley 
on the western side of the mountains where Martha’s 
family and friends made their new home. Martha, who 
was a very observing little girl, has here related all this 
most entertainingly. 






















Our collection of Supplementary Reading comprises 
255 volumes, on all subjects and for all grades. 
An illustrated catalogue of 72 pages, describing all 
of these books, will be sent to any teacher on request. 
This catalogue will be found very helpful in select- 
ing the best books for pupils of any age, because it is 
what it is entitled, 


“A Guide to Good Reading” 


American Book Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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The University of Arizona Record for November contains a dis- 
cussion by President Wilde of the ‘““Meaning of a College Education” 
and a consideration of what the University of Arizona has to offer. In 
the February Record there is a consideration of the relation between 
the university and the high schools. 


The San Jose High School on February 6th graduated a class of 
38, of whom 14 were boys. 


The Biblical World has as its new editor Prof. Shaler Mathews, 
dean of the divinity school, University of Chicago. Prof. Mathews will 
bring to the publication the ability and experience possessed by few men. 


Bulletin No. 7, of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Club, issued in 
January, gives information on the Teachers’ Pension Bill, and other 


matters of interest. It is issued from Room 816, Y. W. C. A. Building. 


In Los Angeles County a plan in force is bringing excellent results. 
The superintendent and his assistants have so divided the territory that 
each visits regularly a number of schools. Official reports of these visits 
are made to the trustees of the schools visited. These reports are confi- 
dential and convey to the trustees opinions relating to the character of the 
teachers’ work, her strong and weak points, and suggestions as to necessary 
improvements in buildings, grounds, equipments, etc. In this manner 
strong and efficient teachers are recognized and inefficiencies and weak- 
nesses may be strengthened, and the school generally improved. 


Opera Stories, a 112 page, well illustrated book, and written by 
Henry L. Mason of Boston, gives the history and chief features of ihe 
world’s great operas. It sells for 50c. 


A moving-picture film entitled ‘“Tooth Ache” is one of the agencies 
employed by the National Mouth Hygiene Association to demonstrate 
the importance of instruction in the care of the teeth. Dr. W. G. Eber- 
sole of Cleveland, Ohio, who is secretary of the organization, says: “‘I 
believe that if each child be taught to keep thoroughly clean and healthy 
the gateway to his system, the mouth, we shall have a healthier, more self- 
respecting, and all-around better class of citizens for the next generation.” 
It is believed that ““Tooth Ache” will help develop public interest in oral 
hygiene. 





THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers for positions. Personally 
recommends teachers. Established 18 years. Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. E. R. 
Nichols, Asst. Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


KENT-GARDINER MUSCULAR MOVEMENT PENS give better service 
than the ordinary kind. 

Our LESSON SIZE PRACTICE WRITING PAPER is just a little different. 
Samples and prices on request. May be had from your dealer or we 
will furnish direct. 


KENT-GARDINER CO. STOCKTON, CAL. 




















e 
IT IS NOT 
the Paper, Ink, Cloth 
Leather, Etc. 


that go into the makeup of 





Myers’ Histories 
Hawker, Luby & Touton’s Algebras 
Wentworth & Smith’s Geometries and Arithmetics 
Moore & Miner’s Commercial Texts 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Texts 
D’Ooge’s and C & D’s First Year Latin Books 
Millikan and Gale’s Physics 
Hanson’s English Composition 
Long’s English Literature 
Muzzey’s American History 
Cheyney’s English History 
Blodgett’s Readers 











that makes them of value, 
better books made. 


although mechanically there are no 


Is not the valuable element in a school book that element 
which the copyright protects and which is secured only after 
long and costly years of experience and experimentation? 


|GINN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 





.» San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Exeter Union High School, in Tulare county, has had a steady 
growth since its organization in 1908. The present number of students 
is 141. There are seven members in the faculty under the direction 
of Hugh A. Owen, whose broad experience and training in both classical 
and industrial lines is enabling him to combine most successfully all neces- 
sary phases of high school experience. 


The work in Eureka, under Supt. N. B. Van Matre, is progressing 
favorably. In the high school the new elections include Miss K. Hartsock 
and Miss Clarisse Duckett in the commercial department, and Mr. Ross 
E.. Wook, head of English department. B. A. McGeorge has resigned 
the principalship of the high school to enter another field, and Miss May 
Bell, head of the English department, has succeeded to the principalship. 


A full course in domestic science has been added in the Petaluma 
grammar schools. ‘This department is quartered in the new Lincoln school 
and is modern in every respect. Some of the notable progressive move- 
ments in Petaluma under direction of Supervising Principal E. B. Dykes, 
are the erection of new buildings, purchase and improvement of play- 
grounds, placing salaries on the twelve months basis with a liberal increase, 
and the adoption of new courses of study under special teachers. 


The article upon Narcotics in the February issue of the News, 
written by Mrs. Augusta C. Bainbridge, received the California state 
prize as the best essay on the subject submitted. It also received the 
national prize of $50. Mrs. Bainbridge is doing constructive work in 
this line. She has been recognized by the State Board and is the second 
person to receive a special certificate in her subject. 


The Laws of California as Applied to Everyday Business, com- 
piled by John A. Goodrich, attorney-at-law, Los Angeles, and published 
by Marchetti Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. This is a book of 80 
pages, price $1.00, that meets the needs of business and _ professional 
men in a most admirable way. Mr. Goodrich himself a lawyer, at one 
time a teacher, and later a member of the State Assembly of California, 
has brought together in usable form the main features of our law in its 
application to everyday transactions. Teachers and school people gener- 
ally will find this volume of great assistance. It should find a place in 
every school library in the state. Address Mr. Goodrich, at 209 Laughlin 
Building. 


Mrs. Eleanor Carlisle, for the past four years a member of the 
Berkeley Board of Education, has, owing to ill health, been forced to 
retire from the Board. Mrs. Carlisle carries with her the best wishes of 
the Board members and school people of Berkeley. 


THE B. F. CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Chicago, 413 Steinway Hall Lincoln, Neb., 1st Nat. Bank Bldg. Spokane, Wash., Chamber Commerce Bldg. 
Vacancies from the University to the grades. 25th Year 





Teachers of History 


California High Schools 


will be deeply interested in the following books, which we shall soon 


publish: 
1. An Ancient History 


by Dr. Hutton Webster, University of Nebraska, 
formerly of Stanford University 
The social, industrial, and commercial life of the Ancients is 
especially emphasized. The influence of geographical features on 
history is given more than usual attention. A series of character 
sketches of leading personalities, showing their influence as history- 


making forces, is a striking feature that will make this text of great 
interest to students. 


2. Readings From Ancient History 
also by Dr. Webster 


This book is a companion to the Ancient History, and includes 
selections from the Iliad and the Odyssey, and from the writings of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, Plutarch, Arrian, Livy, 


Caesar, Cicero, Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, and Martial. 
3. A History of England 
by Allen C. Thomas, Haverford College, Penn. 


The human element is given especial prominence. The growth 
of Parliament, the decreasing power of the nobles, the influence of 
great personages, the vast social and economic changes, the develop- 
ment of the British Empire, and the problems of the present are set 
forth as they have never been before in a history for secondary schools. 


Correspondence in reference to these books is solicited. 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
565 Market Street, San Francisco 


G. H. Chilcote, Manager Charles F. Scott 
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The following, sent to the Hon. Edward Hyatt, is self-explana- 
tory.—Editor. 

State of Colorado, Department of Public Instruction. 
Denver, May 21, 1912. 
To the State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

On December 9, 1911, Franklin Craig Hill appeared before the 
Colorado State Board of Examiners requesting a state certificate. He 
presented to the board credentials and diplomas of the highest order upon 
which a Colorado certificate was granted. Some time later the board 
made the discovery that his credentials were forged, and an Saturday, 
May 18, 1912, the board met in special session and passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

‘““Mr. Keating moved, seconded by Dr. Chadsey, that owing to mis- 
representations made by Mr. Hill, this board recommend to the State 
Board of Education that the certificate granted to him be revoked, and 
that all county superintendents of Colorado, and the state superintendents 
of the United States, be notified of the action of this board, and that 
if any one of these should come into possession of the Colorado state 
diploma issued to Mr. Hill, it should be held subject to the call of this 
board. Carried.” Sincerely yours, 

HELEN M. Wixson, 
President State Board of Examiners. 


The Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. of 
Jersey City has issued a most com- 
plete production catalogue. This 
gives in text and illustration valuable EU R O P E 
information as to graphites, cruci- 
bles, pencils, paints, and the like. 
Those interested may secure a copy 70 Spring and Summer Tours 
by writing the Dixon Co. $180 and up 

The alumnae of the Girls High 
School of San Francisco of 1912 
and of fifteen years ago met recent- 


ly at a banquet and reception. Mrs. J A N 
M. M. Fitzgerald, the president of A P 


S—— 19 13 SS 


Ask for Program 32 


the Association, and other officers 52-Day Tour $440 
received the guests. An address From San Francisco June 7 
was made by the principal of the 

school, Dr. A. W. Scott, who fav- Railroad and Steamship 
ored the establishment of a cafeteria Tickets by all Lines 


in connection with the new high 


school to be completed next October. 

Fullerton, in Orange county, has Thos. Cook & Son 
voted $70,000 bonds for a new 
grammar school. The new high 689 Market Street 


school plant, comprising over a SAN FRANCISCO 
dozen buildings, is nearly completed. 





1,000,000 Copies 
Progressive Road to Reading 


Sold in Past Three Years 


There is a reason. The contents fascinate children and 
contain the “eternal verities”’ of life. The “Progressive 
Road” Book One is the California State Series First Reader. 
The “Progressive Road” Plan of Work is the last word in 
reading methodology. Send for the “Progressive Road” 
Plan of Work (25c) and for further information. ‘Progres- 
sive Road” Books Two, Three and Four are most popular 
supplementary readers in California. 


“The Progressive Road to Read- “It affords me great pleasure to 
ing, Book Two, we used last year Say we are exceedingly pleased with 
with greatest success, and we are gfe oe he —— re 

Sg ae > acesael ae abel 1ey are charmingly written, 1e 
using it again as our regular text- celections are good, with attractive 
book. It is by far the best second jjjystrations, the diction is well 
reader I have ever seen. The teach- chosen for children, and paper is 
ers and children all love it and read- excellent. In short, they are de- 
ing time where it is used is always _lightful in every way and should be 

7 Patter ee E a widely adopted.’’-—(MRS.) CLARA 
a pleasure.”"—BESSIE C. McCABE, wy. PRESTON, State Normal School, 
State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 


“We have just finished reading The Progressive Road to Reading, 
300k II, in the A2 and B3 grades, and we have never enjoyed any reader 
as we have this series They have been a genuine joy to the children, 
and an inspiration to the teachers. The illustrations are as charming 
as are the selections. The book is altogether ideal and should head the 
list of readers for these grades. Big and little look forward from day to 
day to the pleasure of using them.’”’—HELEN C. MACKENZIE, State 
Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


Book Two 40c 
Book Three 48c 
Book Four 50c 
Plan of Work 25c 


Published by 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco 
W. G. HARTRANFT, Pacific Coast Manager 
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Robert B. S. York, for seventeen years secretary of the Board of 
Education of Oakland, and prominent as a G. A. R. member and as a 
railroad and business man, died at his home Feb. 2d. Mr. York was 
in intimate touch with education. He was a resident of the city for 
40 years, and will be greatly missed by a wide circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 


Edison has solved the problem of producing at small cost a moving 
picture machine for school use. C. F. Weber & Co. have the California 
agency for the Edison School Kinetoscope, a combined moving-picture 
machine and stereopticon, sold at prices ranging from $65 to $90. By a 
system of exchanges new films can be secured for a small fee. 


Long Beach has added penmanship as a regular course in the schools, 
and has elected as supervisor, Miss Leta E. Severance of New York. 
Supt. Stephens believes that only as the children begin early with systematic 
instruction, are they able to write legibly and rapidly. 


[he work in agriculture at the Pasadena high school will be enlarged 
so as to include courses in vegetable gardening, and all branches of farm- 
ing. Cows and chickens are to be purchased, and the eggs, milk and 
butter produced are to be used in the domestic science classes. 


THE USE OF 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


_IN SCHOOLS 


Whey mud Hands oma thea” 
Voreuw 2 

The Reading- literature 
Docks are The heat in: 






150 


> > RESTERBROOK &COS 
Styles 


a +PROFCSSIONAL PEN 








No. Al Prolessivnai 
eS a ausnese 8 | l Livery Valu of certenl, 
~<a ‘ : 





No. 453 Business and ‘College a. rtrd” te e 


Wt, esc) | 2. pai aay : a 
Nov. vuvd Model ota 
' Means 


GOOD WORK 
SATISFIED TEACHERS 
WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 
BEST RESULTS 


Sie . ee ~ 2 
Pick i. . 36 
Soemd Keade-40 
Thivd Reader... 45 
“Row, Re terson\ C.rcage. 


Used All Over the World 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Works, Camden, W. J. 95 John St., N.Y. 





MILLS COLLEGE 
The Pacific Coast Woman’s College 


The second semester of the twenty-seventh year 
opened on January 8, 1913, with the largest enroll- 
ment in the history of the second semester. 
Courses are administered under the following 21 
departments: Art, Biblical History, and Literature, 
Bibliography, Biology, Chemistry and Physics, Edu- 
cation, English, French, Geology and Physiography, 
German and Physical Education, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Music—Instrumental and Vocal, Oral Ex- 
pression, Philosophy, Social and Political Science, 
Spanish. Degrees A. B., B. L., B. S., are conferred, 

Graduates eligible at Universities for graduate 
work. Mills College classified by the United States 
Commissioner of Education in Report of 1910 in 
Division A of Colleges for Women. 

Mills College, situated in the suburbs of Oakland 
and about an hour from San Francisco, is easily 
reached from all parts of the Pacific Coast. 

It has an ideal climate throughout the year and 
beautiful surroundings. 

Semesters open in August and January. 

President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, A.M., Litt.D., L.L.D. 
For catalogue address—REGISTRAR, Mills College P. O., Calif. 


Readers With A Moral Aim 


THE GOLDEN RULE READERS, now being published by The Mac- 
millan Company under the editorship of Professor Sneath of Yale, Dean 
Hodges of Cambridge, and Associate Superintendent Stevens of New 
York, provide in six books a graded course of moral instruction. 


This does not mean that they are books of sermons, or proverbs, or 
other didactic material. On the contrary, they are full of stories and 
poems, most lively, interesting, and impressive. 


In youth the various influences that surround the child should co-oper- 
ate to develop certain ideals. A most important influence is his reading. 
So from the best of children’s literature the editors of this series have 
chosen those selections that are most helpful in the development of these 
ideals. This is a recognition of the nation-wide demand for systematic, 
though indirect, moral instruction in the schools. : 


The material in each book has been carefully adapted to the require- 
ments of the grade for which it is intended; and to this end the selec- 
tions were subjected to special tests in various ways in the New York 
schools. 


The first three books of the series are now.ready: “‘THE GOLDEN 
LADDER,” for the third grade (40 cents); “THE GOLDEN PATH,” for 
the fourth grade (45 cents); and “THE GOLDEN DOOR,” for the fifth 
grade (50 cents). They may be obtained from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Volume I, Number 1, of the Hawaii Educational Review made: its 
appearance in January. It is a double-column, | 6-page paper, edited by 
T. H. Gibson and Vaughan MacCaughey. The educational opportuni- 
ties are developing in Hawaii, and the new paper will do much to empha- 
size advanced thought. If the first number may be taken as a criterion of 
what is to follow the Review will be in every way a success. 


A most suggestive publication, “Family Expense Account for Use 
in the Arithmetic of the House and Trade,’’ has been prepared for the 
introductory high schools of Berkeley by Misses Penelope Sittman and 
Thirmuthis Brookman. It contains the expense account running through 
a period of 14 years under the following items: Shelter, running ex- 
penses, food, clothing, savings, church, education, recreation, health and 
incidentals. The problems are real and actual and make their. appeal 
to the pupil. This is the kind of arithmetic that will find application in 
every day life. 


& Pl School Supplies 


- X 
Rk“ For Kindergarten and Primary Grades, including all supplies 
pertaining to the industrial branches, such as Manual Training Sup- 
plies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Drawing Supplies, and Designs, 
Reed, Raffia, Cross Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monks’ Cloth, Burlaps, 
Construction Papers, Chair Cane, Book 3inding, and Weaving 
Materials. For Special Spring Catalog just issued, address GARDEN 
CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., Box 16, 110 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL | The University of Chicago 
Summer Session tn. te 


Quarter on the 
same basis as dur- 
i i |. | ing the other quar- 
California School of / 5 s \ ters of the academic 
; , year. 

Arts and Crafts ae. The undergraduate 
i ; . colleges, the gradu- 
: | ate schools, and the 
A B k 1 i an, * . ) professional schools 
— oe provide courses in 
t Berkeley , Arts, Literature, 
recular arts and crafts classes ce CSR F Science, \Commerce 
fe -achers cj rs illus- . f and Administration, 
: ' = Menere, ; a , 5 Law, Medicine, Ed- 
trators and craft workers. ucation, and Divin- 
Bax § "a ity. Instruction is 
— : Wy (eee fami. given by regular 
At Monterey . , members’ of 7 

sweat. ove “lasses j awi , i University sta 
vut f-door classes in draw ing nh GD on ay a a 
and oil-painting for advanced in the summer by 
students. Wrtices appointment of pro- 
; a § fessors and in- 
Sessions from June 23 to Aug. structors from oth- 

2. 1913 er institutions. 


iia ‘ . Ss ter, 1913 
. or information regarding ae ee een 23 
these classes address 2d Term July 24--Aug. 29 
Secretary 2119 Allston Way Detailed announcements will be sent upon application 
’ ’ 
Berkeley, California The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 
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BRADLEY'S 
Sloyd an Stencil Knives 


PRICES 


No. 300 Sloyd 2'4 inch, Heavy Blade, per doz 
No. 301 Sloyd 3 inch, Heavy Blade, per doz 
No. 302 Sloyd 2'4 inch, Light Blade, per doz 
No. 303 Special Stencil, | inch Blade, per doz 
No. 304 Special Stencil, 2 inch Blade, per doz 


This is the best line of Knives ever offered for school use, order 
a dozen—try them out for Thirty Days, and if not satisfactory 
return at our expense. 


Send for Samples of-- 
Bass Wood—Construction Paper and Boards—Rug Yarns— 
Jute—Macrame Cord—Cotton Roving—Carpet Warp— 
Rafhia and Reeds 


Milton Bradley Company 
575 Market St. San Francisco 
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The Spectator, a journal of civic progress, published in Oakland, 
Cal., issued a special school number in January. The first page contains 
a cut of one of the new elementary schools typical of the one-story idea 
as exemplified in Oakland. Prof. C. W. Childs, who was one of the 
first to advocate the one-story plan, writes an interesting article on “Some 
Defects in Our School System.” Louis C. Levy is the editor of the 
Spectator. 

The special train sent out by the State University to demonstrate 
particularly work in the care of citrus fruit is welcomed by large numbers, 
at all the towns visited. 

The 1915 Club held its regular monthly meeting at the Oakland 
Y. M. C. A. on February 1 1th. 

The report of the National Committee of Fifteen on Geometry 
Syllabus, which has been under consideration for nearly three years, and 
which was revised and finally adopted at the N. E. A. meeting in 
July, 1912, has now been republished in a pamphlet of 70 pages and 
is ready for distribution to teachers of geometry, and all others interested. 
This report was prepared under the joint auspices of the American 
Federation of Teachers of the Mathematical and Natural Sciences and 
the National Education Association. It includes a historical introduction 
and sections on axioms and definitions, on exercises and problems, and 
the syllabus itself, including both plane and solid geometry. It is the 
hope of the committee that this report may be of great service to. all 
teachers of geometry, and to this end that it may have a wide distribution 
among all interested. Copies may be secured gratis upon application to 
the Commissioner of Education, Department of the Interior, Washington, 
- G 

The Webster's New International Dictionary is being widely sold 
and commented upon favorably in every quarter. The G. & C. Merriam 
Co. are receiving many letters of commendation on the book. The pub- 
lishers offer specimen pages free. 


Right Hand Rule. Our net AC 
price Catalog absolutely and ‘ 
positively saves you time, money, 

and annoyance on Physics, 


Chemistry and Science Orders. 


University Apparatus Company 


Berkeley, California 





The Pyramid 
Investment 
Company 


Builders of Homes 


Have you money to invest? Why not invest it in property 
that will yield a steady income, and that will increase in value at 
the same time? 


Such investments are founded upon land and its development. 


The Pyramid Investment Company is a California Corporation 
organized in September, 1911, to make money for its stockholders. 
The Company buys acreage, subdivides and improves the same, 
builds houses thereon, and sells the improved property at a reason- 
able profit. Its operations have been and are highly successful. It 
is paying dividends quarterly, and the value of its stock is steadily 
advancing. If you desire to make a safe and profitable investment, 
you should purchase some of its stock. Shares are selling at 35c 
during March and April. Shares may be purchased for cash, or 
on easy payments of 10% down, and 5% per month. 


Send for our illustrated booklet. 


Pyramid Investment Co. 
MARK KEPPEL, President. W. G. TANNER, Secretary. 
536 UNion O1L BulLpinc, Los Angeles, California. 
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Our Book Shelf 


CALIFORNIA, THE GOLDEN. By Rockwell D. Hunt, Professor in the 
University of Southern California. Author of “The Genesis of Cali- 
fornia’s First Constitution. Il]lustrated. . Silver, Burdett & Co., pp. 362. 


It is a well established principle in education, that local history should 
have a strong place in every course of study. The history of California is 
not only intensely interesting, but it must be understood to thoroughly 
appreciate our marvelous economic developments and to understand the 
growth of our institutions. While written in an interesting fashion, and 
making its appeal to old as well as young, California, the Golden, is in 
no sense superficial. ‘The author has investigated carefully and the book 
is the result of large experience and intensive research. The maps and 
charts are taken from the most authoritative sources and photographs and 
cuts are well chosen and the make-up of the book is attractive in every 
way. [he volume is divided into five parts: the Spanish Pioneers, Before 
the Gringo Came, Oncoming of the Americans, Three Eventful Years, 
Flush Times in California, and California, the Golden. Whether dealing 
with the periods of discovery and exploration, the work of the Franciscan 
fathers, the American conquest, the “gold days’ or the period of modern 
upbuilding, the discussions are eminently worth while. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited by Geo. B. 
Aiton, State Inspector of High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. _ IIlus- 
trated by Homer W. Colby. Rand, McNally & Co., pp. 314, 


price 45 cents. 


This attractive volume in the Canterbury Classics Series presents in 
admirable fashion the main facts, incidents and accomplishments in the life 
of Benjamin Franklin. It is most interesting reading for old or young. Its 
literary merit is considerable, and it is no less valuable from the stand- 
point of authentic history. Att the close of the book the editor has added 
a brief conclusion summing up that part of Franklin’s life which is not 
recorded in the autobiography. In addition there are some of the sayings 
of Poor Richard and several pages of notes, together with a biographical 
sketch, a reading list, and suggestions to teachers. [he cuts and photo- 
graphy add greatly to the value of the book and the numbering of every 


fifth line is a feature. The book should find a place in many a school 
room. 


EcoNoMIC BEGINNINGS OF THE FAR WEsT. By Katharine Coman. 
The Macmillan Company, 2 Vols., pp. 375, 365. Price, $4.00. 


Miss Coman’s last work is a systematic account of. the early economic 
history of the West. Volume I is devoted in about equal parts to the 
Spanish Occupation and to Exploration and the Fur Trade. Volume II 
describes the Advance of the Settlers and the Transcontinental Migration, 
with some 40 pages at the end devoted to the significance of free labor 
and the insufficiency of slavery in Louisiana, Texas and in the territories. 
There is a useful bibliography, including a considerable number of recent 
and readily procurable titles. The illustrations are well chosen and the 
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Cities and Towns 
having had 43 years 
Experience with 
Free Text Books 
Recommend and 
Use the Holden 
Adjustable Book 


Covers as the only 
Economical and Sanitary Method 


These Covers are of ONE PIECE and Easily Adjusted. 
5 Sizes in All—No. 2 size fits 75% of all books published. 


Made from an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette, rendered 
both Waterpoof and Germproof by scientific chemical treatment. 


Only Pure Fibers Used, having the Greatest Tested Tensile Strength, 


woven and meshed to provide ability to withstand abrasion. 


The Holden Covers Guaranteed to Last a Full School Year of 


daily wear, handling and soiling. 


Protects the bindings and reinforces books in their weakest parts, and 
practically Doubling the Lives of the Books. 


Costs only about 3% of the value of the books. One Price to all 
schools. 


Provides for the Transfer of books from One Pupil to Another in a 
clean, sanitary condition. 


Adopted by over 2,500 School Boards in U. S. Samples Free. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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numerous small maps are really valuable in supplementing the texts Like 
all books upon a special period, this work covers too narrow a field to 
make it serviceable as a textbook. Its place is in the school reference 
library, but its clearness of style and its close reliance upon original 
material may be expected to quicken the interest of both pupil and in- 
structor. Miss Coman is Professor of Economics at Wellesley College, 
and author of a textbook upon the Industrial History of the United 
States which is well known and widely used. 
STUART DAGGETT, 
University of California. 


ELEMENTARY APPLIED CHEMISTRY. By Lewis B. Allyn, Dept. of 
Chemistry, State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. Ginn & Co., pp. 
127. 


This book strikes a new note in chemistry instruction. For many 
years the author has been carrying on in his classes work of an applied 
nature, such as to bring home directly to the students, a knowledge of the 
meaning of good and bad foods, and an ability to test in the local field, 
the foods and materials that were pure and those that were adulterated. 
There are interesting problems in the sanitary analysis of water, in the 
examination of baking powder, milk, and other food stuffs, in testing the 
textiles, as to alkalies, and applying acid and alkali tests to soils, in the 
examination of common remedies in medicines, consideration of stains, 
and the determination of food values and the like. Although concentrated 
in the space of a few pages, the book is rich in actual work and sugges- 
tion, and will find a ready place as a text in the school. Chemistry is 
here, humanized and applied, and this work will lead the pupils to 
appreciate the significance of chemistry as a school study. 


HYGIENE FOR THE WorKER. By William H. Tollman, Director, 
American Museum of Safety, and Adelaide Wood Guthrie, Depart- 
ment of Research, American Museum of Safety. American Book 
Company. 


This is a usable book upon a very important subject. The editor of 
the series, Dr. C. Wood Crompton, Director of Physical Training of New 
York City schools, states the purpose of the book: ‘““To equip the 
worker to care for himself under working conditions as they exist today 
and to add to his happiness and efhciency.”” This equipment is not by 
information and explanation, but by direction and suggestion how to 
behave in order to be and keep well and happy and efficient. The sug- 
gestions are coupled up, therefore, not with the anatomical and physio- 
logical laws explaining the reasons for action, but with the daily routine 
and variations so that good habits may be formed. The book is doubly 
useful because it indicates the kinds of behavior for leisure, for “‘after 
hours,” “for holidays and vacations.”” It is a treatment useful not only to 
school children, the prospective workers, but also for the men and women 
now doing the world’s work. C. E. Rucu, 


University of California. 
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To train students, supervisors, principals and teach- 
ers in exactly such work in manual and household 


Purposes arts as they wish and need. 


‘Apply all design to specific pieces of hand work, 

Offer all work in the open, fresh air. 

Secure instructors of broad college training and practical experience in 
public school work. 


Afford numerous outings and trips to famous mountain and ocean scenes 
Free. 


JAMES EDWIN ADDICOTT, Director 
Cor. 10th and Magnolia, Oakland, Cal. 
Mt. Hermon, July 7 to August 15 


Send for Beautiful Catalog. 





7 the best 
Fire Escape 
in the world 
too good for 
you or the 
children in 
yourcare? If 
not then tell 


























your School 
Board about 








Special Notice 


é ; the 
We have just 


Kirker-Bender 
the Spiral Slide 







finished the 


establishment of an agency on 
the Pacific Coast to handle our 






Duplicators. This will enable 
teachers to secure our Duplica- 
tors without paying excessive 















transportation charges. If you 
will drop us a postal mentioning 
this publication we will send you 
full details of our Thirty-Day 
Free Trial, also where you can 
secure the Duplicator. 


The Hektograph Mfg. & Dup. Co. Inc- 


40 to 46 Murray Street, New York City 











in use all over 
the U. S. 


Covered with 8 Patents 





Writ 


Dow Wire & lronW 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





vogue 





NC. 
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New HicH ScHoot ALGEBRA. By Webster Wells, Author of a Series 
of Texts on Mathematics, and Walter W. Hart, Asst. Prof. of Mathe- 
matics, Univ. of Wisconsin Course for the Training of Teachers. D. C. 
Heath & Co., pp. 424 

This is a compact and well printed text intending to cover three 
semesters’ work in algebra. Those who know the author’s “First Year 
Algebra’’ will find the first part of the two books identical. The book is 
so written that many of the topics usually proving most difficult for the 
average pupil are carried over to the last part of the course. This not only 
more nearly meets the needs of pupils, but will tend to make the text more 
interesting. There have been certain omissions, particularly of the subjects 
of evolution and radicals, thus making the book more nearly meet the 
requirements of every day life. 

As each topic is taken up, it is used in the solution of equations. By 
thus applying the principles mathematics becomes of immediate value to 
the pupil. Interesting problems are introduced from time to time. Mechan- 
ical processes are left until such time as the pupil is ready for them. The 
work is constantly related to the arithmetic, and thus keeps the student 
fresh in the fundamentals. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


D. C. Heath & Co.: Practical English Composition, by Carolyn M. Garish and 
Margaret Cunningham, pp. 428. 


> American Book Co.: Mighty Animals, by Jennie Irene Mix, pp. 124, price 40c. 
Macmillan & Co.: Studies in Literature; by Frederick M. Tisdel, pp. 325, 
price 90c Experimental Biology, Plant, Animal, Human, by James Edward 


Peabody and Arthur Ellsworth Hunt, pp. 229, price $1.25. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: The Teaching of English Classics in the Grammar 
Grades, by Eugene Clarence Warriner, pp. 126, price 15ec. Word Mastery, by 
Florence Aiken, pp. 124, price 25c. Selected Stories from the Arabian Nights, 
edited by Samuel Eliot, pp. 210, pricé 50c. 

Scott, Foresman & Co.: A Handbook of English for Engineers, by Wilbur 
Owen Sypherd, pp. 314, price 50c. Primary School Reader, Book 1, Primary 


School Reader, Book 2, by Wm. H. Ellson, price 32c and 40c. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Register of the Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu, H. I. 
Bulletin No. 1 of the Dept. of Information and Social Welfare, relating to state 
boards of education. By Ira W. Howerth, director of University Extension, 


: University of California. 
U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletins, Washington, D. C. No. 503 Bibliography 
of the Teaching of Mathematics, by David Eugene Smith and Chas. Goldzhier. 
No. 505, Educational Directory, 1912 No. 506, Bibliography of Exceptional 
Children and Their Education, by Arthur MacDonald. 
A Comparative Study of the Public School Systems in the 48 States, Bulletin 
d No. 124, of the Russell Sage Foundation, Division of Education, price 15c. 


Art and Industry in Education, published by The Arts and Crafts Club of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, pp. 119, price 50c. A beautifully arranged 
ind illustrated book touching the various phases of art and craft work and 
ontaining articles by a number of prominent teachers. 

oe Bioliographies on Experimental Pedagogies, edited by Wm. H. Burnham, 
Clark Univ. Press, Worcester, Mass. 

Eleventh Biennial Report of the Supt. of Public Instruction of Idaho. 

teed College Records, No. 8, Occasional Addresses; No. 9, Syllabus of a 
Course in Sexual Hygiene and Morals. 

Bulletin of Throop Polytechnic Institute, No. 57. 

Bulletin of the Univ. of Montana, President’s Report for 1912 

Circular of Information, State Normal School, Fresno, Cal. 

Catalogue, State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Manual of the Claremont High School, 1912-13. 

Course of Studv of Lake County, Cal., 1912-13. 

teport of the Playground Commission, City of Los Angeles. 

A Study of Mental Fatigue, by W. H. Heck, Prof. of Education, Univ. of 
Virginia. 

Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual, 1913. Issued by C. P. Cary, State Supt. 
Compiled by O. S. Rice, State Library Clerk. 
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SCHOOL OFFICIALS, WRITE US 


If in need of good teachers for the Grades, High School, Manual Training, 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Drawing, or Music Department. We send 
complete information regarding applicants. 

Teachers wanting positions in any of the Western States, WRITE US. 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
328-29 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo. Wm. Ruffer, A.B., Manager 



















Look below the varnish 
Look beneath the paint 
Look the schooldesk over 
Look for what it “ain’t” 
See you buy full value 
See the maker’s name 
See that name is ANDREWS 
See you know the game 
“Buy from the Maker 
48 years’ reputation 
Maker’s Prices and Guarantee” 
THE A. H. ANDREWS CoO. 


728 Mission Street 508 First Ave. South 
San Francisco Seattle 








Gold Medal Crayons for Every Use 
\ ee “BRAYOLA” 


For General Color 
Work, Stenciling, 
Arts and Crafts 
24 Colors 


“STAONAL” 


For Kindergarten, 
Marking and 
Checking 


“DUREL 


Hard Pressed 
for Pastel Effects 


“AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless White and 
Colored Chalks 





“pontoocates’ BINNEY & SMITH CO. “ew one 
upon application . NEW YORK 
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HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, CIVICS, ARITH- 

OU METIC, GRAMMAR, BUSINESS FORMS, 
BOTANY, MAP SERIES, PHYSIOLOGY. 

They are pamphlets prepared to meet the almost universal demand 
for-a brief summary of the important facts in the various branches, but 


not so brief but that the pupil may secure an intelligent knowledge of 
the subject without the use of other text books for explanation. 


PRICE 15 CENTS 
Discount on orders of ten or more 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box 17 OOKLYN, 
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EACHERS, here is what you have been ables 

for—a system of drawing books that really meets 

the demands of average conditions! While attrac- 

tive, and consistent with the best modern thought as 

regards the training of the child in art expression 
and application, the Graded Drawing Series does not make the mistake of so 
many of the new drawing courses, which present a beautiful appearance but 

|| are practical only to the teacher who has a thorough art training and all the 
resources that an unusually well equipped school can offer. 


C Our books present a consistent working plan upon which any capable teacher, with 


2 or without special art training and working 
under supervision or independently, may build a 
anD CONSTRUCTION BOOKS 


f ouseniatal year’s work. 
APROGRESSIVE COURSE OF EIGHT NUMBERS 





For the constructive work we are largely indeb- 
4 ted to E. F. Worst, whose name alone is to 
teachers an assurance of valuable assistance. 





et 


The compiler and principle artist is Dorothy 
2 O'Reilly Aniol, formerly of the Chicago Art In- 
stitute, whose work has been principally among 

achers and school children, and who thoroughly 
understands their needs. 


Graded Drawing and 
| Construction Books 


A progressive course of eight numbers with sim- 
ple courses in construction and color work. 


Sen 


eo 


For Primary and Intermediate grades. Parts 1, 
2,3, 4. Each book has 40 pages. 


Price, Each, 15 Cents 


For Intermediate and Grammar grades. Parts 5, —CHICAGO— 
€ 8. Each book has 40 pages. 


Price, Each, 20 Cents 


A sixteen-page circular containing further information and numerous repro- 
ductions from the books, in color and half-tone, sent free on request. 


= A cA. Flanagan Company~ jy 
| ( 4, Chicago Yr 
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Register in the 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


33,000 Positions Filled at Sala- 
ries Aggregating $22,000,000 





THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ 
IN THE WORLD 


AGENCY 





CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New 

York, Washington, Chicago, 
Orangeburg, 8S. C., Denver, 
Portland. 


Send for Agency Manua and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and their managers are men of 
integrity and ability.’"—Western 
Journal! of Education. 





ancien tla *) 


Y ZBI OE MOVE 


oem 
UAeting 


MANUAL 


of 144 pages SHOWS and 
TELLS every step and detail in 
teaching and learning to write 
a plain:and rapid hand. The 
finest penmen in America have 
been taught and in turn teach 
this Form and Movement 
Method of Writing. Is the best 
too good for you or your pupils? 
Price, .postpaid, 25c. By the 
doz., prepaid, $2.40. For infor- 
mation, address 


Pacific Sales and 
Duplicating Co. 


218 Grant Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(California Agents~and Distrib- 
uters of Zaner Method Publi- 
cations) 





Gregg 


Shorthand 









—free course 
to teachers 


VERY year we lose many 

opportunities to intro- 
duce Gregg Shorthand into 
schools simply because teach- 
ers with the necessary quali- 
fications cannot be had. Po- 
sitions in such schools offer 
not only excellent salaries at 
the start, but unusual oppor- 
tunities for promotion. 


Gregg Shorthand is a 
WINNING issue; it is the 
DOMINANT shorthand in 


America today. Its growth 
is unparalleled in the history 
of the shorthand art. And it 
has reached its wide popular- 
ity in the face of the keenest 
kind of competition of the 
old-time systems simply be- 


cause of its extraordinary 
merit. 

It is a certainty that we shall 
next yvear have our same old 
problem to face—supplying the 
demand for teachers of Gregg 
Shorthand. If you expect to 
continue in teaching—or are 
contemplating engaging in that 
work—there is a big opportunity 
in this field By beginning the 
study now you can prepare 
yourself for teaching Gregg 
Shorthand next year. Our cor- 
respondence course is yours for 
the asking 

Write us for full particulars 


send 


about it today—and let us 
you the first lesson. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 
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the way 
to the 
unprecedented 
success of 


Grinding gold 
points on 
graded 
copper wheel, 


Grinding down the pen points is one of the most 
important processes in the making of fountain pens. 
It is right here that their future success and utility are 
assured—or vice versa. Our skilled operators finish 
the writing points of over a million and a half gold 
pens a year, every one of which is an unqualified and 
unequaled success. Pens that are made to suit the 
requirements of a whole world of fountain pen users. 
Some of the points are ground fine and stiff—others 
broad and flexible. Some used by the swiftest Court 
Stenographers—others by young Chinese students in 
their native institutions. Whatever your pen require- 
ments may be youcan get them ina Waterman’s Ideal, 
and get them right and lasting. We guarantee, 
through every dealer, everywhere, to suit you. 


Buy the Genuine. Regular, Safety, Self-Filling. 







L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York. 
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Hester Grade School, Santa Clara, Co. 


Norman F. Marsh 


ARCHITECT 


Broadway Central Building, Los Angeles 


Specialist in School Architecture 


Architect of Hollywood Polytechnic High School; Pasadena 
High School; Boys’ High School, Riverside; Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Fullerton Union High, So. Pasadena High, Hunt- 
ington Park High, new buildings; Pomona High, Whittier High 
and Redlands High, many Elementary Schools. 


Let me help you in your Bond Campaign. Write me before 
launching your project. Get the benefit of Cumulative Experience. 


References—Trustees, Schoolmasters and Banks. 
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National Regulator Company 
Thermostatic System 


The simplest, most effective Thermo- 
static System on the market. Requires 
less attention and practically no repairs. 
Write to the Pacific Coast Agents, 
Machinery & Electrical Company, 351 
North Main St., Los Angeles, Cal., for 
long list of satisfactory installations and 
satisfied users. More than two thousand 
installed in California and Arizona within 
the last five years. 





Machinery & Electrical Co. 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coast 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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There are quantities of 
dust floating in the air of 
the ordinary schoolroom, 
brought in from the streets 
and raised from the floor 
by the constant movement 
of the children’s feet. 


Science has proved that 
dust is a favorite nesting 
place for disease germs. 


It follows that at every 
breath the children are in 
danger of being infected by 
the germs contained in the 
floating dust they inhale. 


The best known prevent- | 
ive of disease-carrying dust 
is Standard Floor Dressing. 
Standard Floor Dressing catches all 
dust the instant it settles on the floor and 
holds it there, together with the germs the 
dust contains. At the end of the day dust 
and germs are easily swept away without 
again rising into the air. 

The air is thus kept untainted; the spread of disease 
is checked at the outset. 

Our free illustrated booklet on dust dangers and how 
to avoid them contains information of special value to 
principals of schools and all others in a position to pro- 


mote hygienic conditions among children. Postpaid on 
request. Write for it to-day. 





Floor -D ressi ing 
Not intended for household use 
Standard Oil Company 





(California) 
San Francisco, Cal. San Jose, Cal. Marysville, Cal. Seattle, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Stockton, Cal. Fresno, Cal. Spokane, Wash. 
San Diego, Cal. Sacramento, Cal. Portland, Ore. Tacoma, Wash. 


Oakland. Cal. Honolulu, T. H. Nome, Alaska 
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Where the 
Machines are— 








the positions are. 





The more machines, the more and better 
positions.—Of course! 

Therefore please do not forget that there 
are over Three-Quarters of a Million Reming- 
ton Typewriters in service—more than any 
other make—more than many others com- 
bined. 

That is the plain, simple reason why every 
wise student learns to operate the Remington. 





























Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 





New York and Everywhere 
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A 
Fountain 


~ Health 


Are you still adhering 
to the old “moss-cov- 
ered bucket” or the 
| rusty tin dipper for 
| your school’s water 
| supply? 
| The modern sanitary 
way is a Bubbler Foun- 
tain. It is a protection 
to the lives and health 
of your school children 
and provides a clean, 
fresh drink to every one 
at nominal cost. 
| The Smith Sanitary 
| Fountain is neat, clean, 
| compact and orna- 
| mental. Note its con- 
struction from sectional 
view herewith. 


We also have wall, basin and pedestal bubbler fountains for 
water pressure systems. Send for catalog of Sanitary Appliances for 
Schools, including Fountains, Liquid Soap and Dispensers, Tissue 
Towels, etc. 


C. F. Weber & Co. 


365-367 MARKET STREET, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


512 SO. BROADWAY, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


If not already in possession of one, ask for a copy of our com- 
plete General Catalog No. 912, of School Furniture, Blackboards, 
Maps, Globes, and all kinds of School Equipment. 
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ANOTHER PREACHMENT 


By THE MANAGER 


Our Educational Directory has proved to be that “‘long felt 
want’ so often heard of, so seldom seen. Says one County Superin- 
tendent: ‘“‘Your Directory is on my desk for constant reference.” 
Says a City Superintendent: ‘“‘Handiest affair ever sent out.”” Said 
the Clerk of a Board of Trustees: ‘“‘Have already used it twice. It 
surely lists everything mn the school line.” Wrote a Librarian: “My 
little block of Syndicate Sixes beats all my investments in oil, rubber, 
and so-called mines.”” And so it went in a lot of cheering and cheerful 
letters, all showing that the Directory was doing a real service. 

Here’s our list of advertisers for March—sixty of them. Study 
the list carefully. Look up the ads. Whenever you need anything 
in the school line, just remember that the advertisers in THE News 
are Quality Advertisers. They are reliable; their wares are right; 
their prices are right. And remember, Mr. Superintendent, Mr. School 
Trustee, Mr. Principal, Miss Teacher, always to “Say you saw it in 
the Sierra Educational News.” 


CLASSIFIED EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


Consult the Advertisements, select what you need and write for 
full information. Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 


Apparatus for the Sciences— 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, San Francisco 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco. 
The Braun Corporation, Los Angeles. 
University Apparatus Co., Berkeley. 

Architects— 
Norman F. Marsh, Los Angeles. 


Art Schools— 
California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley 
Black Boards (Hyloplate), Maps and Globes— 
Cc. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Book Covers— ; 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Books and Stationery— : . 
H. S. Crocker Co. and Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Business Colleges— ° ; 
San Francisco Business College, San Francisco. 


Colleges for Women— 
Mills College, Mills College P. O., Cal 


Crayons— , i 
Binney & Smith Co., New York. 


Diplomas— 
Pacific Engraving Co., Los Angeles. 


Duplicators— b . . 
The Hektograph Mfg. and Dup. Co., New York City. 


Encyclopaedias— : 
Dodd, Mead & Company, San Francisco. 
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Fire Escapes— 
Dow Wire and Iron Works, Louisville, Ky. 


Floor Dressing— 

Standard Oil Company (California), San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 

Portland, Spokane, Sacramento, Marysville, Fresno, San Jose. 

Fountain Pens— 

L. E. Waterman Company, New York City. | 
Industrial and Water Color Material— 

Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., San Francisco. 
Investments— 

The Oakland Bank of Savings, Oakland. 

Pyramid Investment Company, Los Angeles. 


Moving Picture Plays— 
National Authors’ Institute, New York. 
Multigraphing— 
Commercial Multigraphing Co., San Francisco. 
Pencils— 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, San Francisco. 
Penmanship— 
Kent-Gardiner Co., Stockton. 
Pacific Sales & Duplicating Co., Los Angeles. 
The A. N. Palmer Company, New York. 


Pens— 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 


Publishers— 
American Book Company, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, San Francisco. 
C. C. Birchard & Company, Boston. 
A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago. 
Ginn & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York, San Francisco. 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Jennings Publishing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston and Chicago. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco. 
G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco. , 
Row, Peterson & Co., Chicago. 
Silver, Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 


School Furniture— 

A. H. Andrews Co., Los Angeles, Seattle, San Francisco. 

Cc. F. Weber & Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Summer Schools— 

James Edwin Addicott, Oakland. 

California School of Arts and Crafts, Berkeley. 

Supplies for Industrial Work— 

Garden City Educational Co., Chicago. 

Talking Machines— ; 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

Teachers’ Agencies— . ‘ 
Boynton-Esterly Teachers’ Agency, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 

Clark Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 

Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, Denver. 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency, Chicago. 

Tools and Manual Training Outfits— . 

Palace Hardware Company, San Francisco. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Travel & Tours— 

Thos. Cook & Son, New York, London, Paris, Bombay, Melbourne, Yoko- 
hama, San Francisco. 

H. W. Dunning & Co., Boston, Paris, Yokohama, Jerusalem, San Fran- 
cisco. 

I. K. Hinds, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Santa Fe, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 

Yosemite Valley Railroad Co., Merced, Cal. 


Typewriters— 
Remington Typewriter Company, San Francisco. 


Universities— 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Vacuum Sweepers, Thermostats, Heating and Ventilating— 
Machinery & Electrical Company, Los Angeles. 
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Progressive Drawing Books 


HE extensive use and popularity of the Progressive Drawing Books 

throughout the State of California is directly due to the fact that 

they are the simplest and best graded of all Drawing Books. These 
are also the reasons for their adoption for exclusive use for the next five 
years in all of the public schools of West Virginia, the Province of Nova 
Scotia and in the English speaking schools of the Province of Quebec, as 
well as in hundreds of cities and towns throughout this country. 

If you have never seen the Progressive Drawing Books, of which there 
are eight to the series, one for each year, write and let us send you inter- 
esting descriptive matter containing full information and specimen plates 
of beautiful drawings printed by the new Planographic process. Write now. 


se S Gy Sires Mg ad ova wv adiee neds s6tcaven sensi sceinannwecot each 15c 
BOOS. FW Gi Viree, cme ka aka wse ne dechie cok cckcccaedvendachuay “< @s 


PRANG SEMI-MOIST COLORS 


These colors have found instant and lasting favor with teachers of 
Drawing who want Water Colors which respond more readily to the brush 
than do dry cakes. Prang Water Color Box No. 8 offers a palette of eight 
colors of the famous ‘‘Prang Quality” of semi-moist water colors. 

Pied, Cea OE Rae F Gs koe cccints cacanwteesessvawsecdnen the box 25c 


CRAYONEX 


Crayonex meets the demand for crayons which contain a minimum 
amount of wax and which will work over each other and blend satisfac- 
torily. In three forms. Crayonex No. 3, eight standard colors, 5c the box; 
Crayonex No. 4, sixteen colors, 10c the box; Crayonex No. 5, four colors, 
large hexagonal sticks, 44% in. in length, especially adapted for kindergar- 
ten and lecture purposes, 10c the box. 





















Send for our new Art Catalogue describing Prang products; you will find it worth your while. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
358 Fifth Ave. 104 So. Michigan Ave. 458 Candler Annex 714 Wilson Bldg 






















FUROPE Travelers delight in our 
1913 plans and leadership. We 
avoid the merely commercial and so- 


called private tour. There is charac- 
ter and quality about our work which 


appeals to educated people. 
BEACON TOURS Medium priced. 
PILGRIMAGES Specialized Tours. 


DUNNING TOURS Strictly first- 


class. Leisurely. 
1913 H. W. DUNNING & CO., 
SPRECKELS-CALL BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SCHOOL CLASSICS ENGLISH CLASSICS 
DRAMATIC READERS 
SUPPLEMENTARY AND LIBRARY BOOKS 
SCHOOL ROOM HELPS 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Lists of above furnished on application 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


717 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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New Internationat 
Encyclopaedia 


The New Thin-Paper Edition (half the weight) makes the 
New International Encyclopaedia the most easily handled ency- 
clopedia in existence. The paper is strong, opaque, does not 
crumple, and prints sharp and clear. 


It Contains 100 Departments, covering the whole field of 
learning from the most ancient times to the present moment. 
There are 22 volumes, 17,000 pages, 70,000 titles, 700 full-page 


illustrations, illustrating 7500 figures; besides several thousand 
text illustrations. 


There are 100 full-page colored plates and 200 plate maps, in 
from 5 to 12 colors, making a complete atlas of the whole world. 


It is sold at a moderate price and on terms so easy that all 
may buy. 


You can have a set on the monthly payment plan—from $4.00 
to $5.00 per month. You may make either ten or twelve ademas 
for the year. 


/&N 
o. “Dead, 

SEND ATTACHED COUPON TODAY. SS mane 
O. Company, 

50. 039 Pacific Bldg. 

Full satisfaction guaranteed to every P a 


V. 
purchaser. ovine me sample pages 
~ showing paper, printing, 
” maps, illustrations, etc., ef 


° New Thin Paper adl- 
ea “aan ef the New Internatienal 
oO Stztion of the | with detailed in- 


a “formation regarding special 
& “ price, etc. 


& Company ®. te 


Occupation 


639 Pacific Bldg. _Bus. Address 


San Francisco,Cal. 
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When you consider the influence, for good or bad, the lead 
pencil has on the hand writing of the child; 


When you consider the waste incident to use of the cheap, ungraded 
lead pencil; 





Then, which is NOW, is the time to get in touch with the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY and to ask their 
advice. Let us know for what purpose you want the pencil and 
we agree to provide THE PENCIL THAT FITS. Mention this 


paper and samples will be sent. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
155 SECOND ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





BOOKS - - BOOKS 


Full Line of Fiction and Miscellaneous Books constantly on hand 


Latest Novelties in Correspondence Papers 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


AND 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 
565-571 Market Street San Francisco 


wee we er eww ee 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252 South Spring Street Los Angeles 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 


208-210 J Street Sacramento 
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tanley Tools 


In the illustration above are shown four well known 
STANLEY PLANES 


Such excellent results may be obtained with their use that in 
many instances Instructors in the Woodworking Departments of 
Manual Training Schools, declare them almost indispensable. 

No. 180—Handled Iron Rabbet Plane. Will lie perfectly flat on either 
side and can be used right or left hand. 


No. 289—Rabbet and Filletster Plane. Has an extra wide cutter which 
works on a skew, giving an easy shaving cut. Will work right 
or left hand 


No. 78—Duplex Rabbet and Filletster Plane. Has two cutter seats for 
the cutter, one for regular work and the other where a Bull- 
Nose is required. 

No. 39—Iron Dado Plane. Will keep true under all conditions even in the 
narrowest widths. Cutter set on a skew. Made in six sizes. 

Our Catalogue No. 34-J contains complete description of these 
useful Planes, also much other interesting tool facts of interest to 
tool users. May we send you one? 


StanleyBuleXR Level Ca. 


New BriTAIn.Conn. USA. 
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and 


Equipment 


for 


Educational 
Manual 


Training 


We handle Tools of Standard 
makes Only. Thoroughly warranted 
by Factories and Ourselves. 


Submit list of requirements and let 


us give you figure. 


Palace Hardware Company 


581 Market Street San Francisco 
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Endorsed by everybody 


Ask our Students 
They bring in their friends and relatives 


Ask eur Graduates 
They all report their training satisfactory 


Ask the Business Man 
He employs our graduates and prefers them 


SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE 
3 908 MARKET ST., Opp 5th 





















BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure competent teachers frem us. 
Ne eharge fer consulting us. Wire or phone at our expense. TEACHERS 
witheut pesitions er seeking change should enroll. Full information free. 

Cc. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. CALVIN ESTERLY, Mgr. 

EE. C. BOYNTON, Mgr. D. W. LINDSAY, Asst. or. 

625 Stimson Block, Los Angeles 717 Market 8t., San Francisce 

We have filled MORE POSITIONS in California than all the other man- 
agers new in business, combined. 













THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
Established 1867 
IR i oicatanncl: ean eb wnecbaendesondeaed $ 2,150,000.00 
PUIIIDUN TURIN OS occ OR ee oh ee $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, 8AVINGS AND TRUST 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits 
Broadway and Twelfth Streets . - - - Oakland 

















S. L. Whipple V. Berka 


Commercial Multidraphing Co. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 





Reports, Architects’ Specifications, Multigraphing 
and Mimeographing 
Technical articles and translations in all foreign languages our 
specialty. 
WE GIVE INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


214-215 HEARST BUILDING 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco, California 


Commercial Correspondence, Legal Papers, Depositions, Mining 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 
A VACATION GROUND 


SEASON 1913 OPENS EARLY 








Yosemite grows more popular each year. Thousands 
visit it as a sight-seeing trip. Other thousands spend their 
Vacations there and live for weeks amid its grandeurs, 


YOSEMITE THE PLACE FOR REST AND 
RECREATION 


Daily outings to points of interest. Jolly times around the 
evening campfires. Hotels and boarding camps for those who 


wish, and private camping under its pines for those who prefer 
this way. Ask any ticket agent for Yosemite Outing Folder. 


A BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE SOUVENIR BOOKLET 
Mailed on receipt of one dollar. A gem of the printing art, 
32 pages in full colors. Contains no advertisements. Address 





Yosemite Valley Railroad (Co. 


MERCED - - CAL. 
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363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS 
ACIDS, CHEMICALS, STAINS FOR 


Agriculture 
Biology 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Geology 
Mining 
Physics 
Physical 
Geography 
Zoology 
Laboratories 


CC ae ane 
| BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. fi 
ee ae et an A 


nel, 


676-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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